Off the 
Beaten 
Path ..e; 


OaXa Ca 


he with your own eyes the very 
temples they built—these strange Mixtecan and Zapo- 
tecan kings—at Mitla and Monte Alban, near verdant 
Oaxaca. 
Talk with today’s fascinating descendants of these 
ancient races! 
See their villages! Barter with them in their 
market places over finely woven rugs and colorful 
pottery! 


At MITLA and MONTE ALBAN 


Visit Tomb No. 7 from which Dr. Caso recovered the 
famed Monte Alban Jewels. 


Marvel at the temples of Mitla, that set the vogue for 


modernism in architecture. . 


A Great Rail System to Serve You 


Only on the great network of the National Rail Lines can you see 
ALL of MEXICO’S enchanting byways. 

In as little as eleven days you can enjoy Mexico City, the Giant 
Pyramids, the floating gardens of Xochimilco, colonial Puebla, Oaxaca, 
Mitla and Monte Alban—with a dandy rest at Garci-Crespo. 


See Your Nearest TRAVEL AGENT 


Your travel agent’s planning service is free. Collaborate with him 
today on a Mexico itinerary that will take you off the beaten path— 
with no sacrifice of comfort—via .. . 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
201 North Wells Building, Chicago 


Informative Folder Sent on Request 


‘cone MEXICO 


NEW YORK’S HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


PARK AVENUE - 48TH TO 49TH + NEW YORK 


PREPARE TO BE Pampered 


MIs your mind’s eye gazing reflectively on that serene Park 

Lane apartment you once saw . . . truly the distinguished New 

York home you want? 

Come along then . . . with your trunks and family photographs 
. and prepare to be pampered! 

To you, dear lady, we will assign Minnie, as your private maid. 

She'll care for you with indulgent regard. Such important 

attentions as drawing your bath . . . preadjusting your blankets 

to the weather packing your week-end wardrobe with 

nary a wrinkle. 

Your husband will enjoy John’s care. John is the perfect valet 

Cohtinentally trained . . . to gather up his master’s laundry . . . 

to draw his bath . . . and pack his week-end wardrobe, also 

without a wrinkle. 

You will have your private butler, too . . . who will remember 

whether you prefer two- or five-minute eggs .. . and that plum 

jam is much more to your taste than strawberry. 

Remember, too, the Park Lane’s social distinction and con- 

venient location. Its facilities for entertaining. Its special yearly 

rates, or moderate transient charges. 

Apartment Homes of 2 to 6 rooms. Furnished or unfurnished 

2 room furnished apartments from $10 the day. 

Commendatore Gelardi, Managing Director. 


Bee OOM on your trip to 
Florida! Enjoy the spaciousness 
and sunblest outdoor life of these big 
modern liners sports decks, 
glassed-in promenades, dance decks 
... and still please your budget! All 
necessary expenses included in one 
low rate . . . famed service and cui- 
sine. Direct all-water route from 
New York to 


JACKSONVILLE Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays (Saturday sailings $5 higher until 
Feb, 23). 

MIAMI every Saturday, also Wednesdays 
beginning Jan. 2. 

CHARLESTON Tuesdays, Thursdays and al- 
ternate Saturdays. $40 up round trip, 30 
day limit. 
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$ ROUND TRIP 6 
oP 30 Day Limit 
9 Months Limit $85 
Gncludung 


MEALS and 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


MIAMI BEACH, 13 days, $111.25 
up, including week at hotel. Also, 
beginning Jan. 2nd, 9 and 10 day 
tours. 

ST, AUGUSTINE, 8 days and 
longer, $64.50 up, including 2 or 
more days at fine hotel, 

LOW RATES FOR YOUR CAR 
when accompanied 
Through fares to all Southern 
resorts, 


STATEROOM ACCOM MODATIONS 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave., New York © Boston © Philadelphia © 


Chicago or Authorized Tourist Agents. 


on the luxurious 


CUNARD liner 


ss SAMARIA 


Sails from NEW YORK 


FEBRUARY 2nd ec : 
60 DAYS 
30 PORTS 


in 22 Countries and 
Islands; 3 Continents 


$525 up 


ALL FIRST CLASS 
Shore Trips Optional 


Join us in the outstanding cruise 
of 1935—personally directed by 
James Boring. A week in Egypt; 
the Holy Land; 3 Crusaders 
Islands; 4 calls in North Africa; 
3 ports in Spain; and ample time 
to visit many other interesting, 
romantic places. | Membership 
strictly limited—prompt reserva- 
tions urged. 


CUNARD-WHITE STAR, Ltd. 


NEW YORK 
IN COOPERATION WITH 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC. 


642 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Ave. Or Your Local Agent 
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In Kashmir, loveliest of Himalayan valleys, the thing 


to do is to charter a house-boat and cruise in the per- 
fection of honeyed idleness. Hundreds of miles of 
canals . . . jewel-lakes reflecting deodar-crowned moun- 
tains... splendid fishing and shooting ...a Venice set 
in a Switzerland. Pleasant neighbors, too, the Indian 
governing class on holiday. A floating residence (liv- 
ing-boat, cook-boat, gondola) luxuriously furnished at 
$50 to $65 a month. Staff of servants less than $1.50 
a day. Dunga boats, comfortable but not lavish, as 
little as $27 monthly. Touring India costs little: $15 
to $20 a day, per person . . . less if party consists of 2 
or 3. Full information and itineraries from W. T. 
Biscoe, India State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 


57th Street, New York . . . or the better travel agents. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


“To the Orient’ —in Chinese 


GO FAST! GO EMPRESS 
TO THE ORIENT! 


“Go Empress” means the short, fast route to the Orient. It means, too, 


renowned meals and service . . . the luxury of spacious decks and rooms... 


the cheerful informality of sport and talk and gala parties as you go. 


10 DAYS TO YOKOHAMA... The Pacific’s fastest crossing is via Direct 
Express Route. Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia. 


OR VIA HAWAII... You can also sail to Honolulu in 5 days, then on to 
Yokohama in 8 days more. Empress of Japan and Empress of Canada. 


Frequent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. Orient 
fares include passage to and from Seattle. Reduced round-trip fares . . . 
First and Tourist Class. And low-cost Third Class on all ‘““Empresses.” 


PLAN YOUR OWN WORLD TOUR... A wide variety of routes. Spend 
what you wish. Take 90 days or up to two full years. New low rates. First 
Class and Tourist Class. Ask for programmes of inclusive-cost tours. 


Information from YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, and 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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A “Double Duty” Shoe for the South 


Delman presents a heelless doeskin 


sandal for southern wear with a cut 
out sunburst design on the vamp. It 
comes in bright blue, red and green 
and you may wear it with dressy after- 
noon clothes, lounging pajamas and 
evening things. Price $18.50. 

Delman’s shoes are all hand made 
and are sold at the Delman Salon at 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 


A movie camera is a grand ‘acces- 


sory to take travelling, especially 


winter vacationing. Movies of your 
winter revels are amusing entertain- 
ment when the thermometer boils, 
and a permenant record of pleasant 
events. The opportunity now pre- 
sented to buy the Stewart Warner 
Movie Camera for $22.50 is one that 
every camera fan should grasp. Never 
has there been such a satisfactory in- 
strument offered for so low a price ap- 
plying only until the particular lot in 


question is exhausted. 


WILLOUGHBYS 
110 West 32nd Street, 
New York City 


At last we have the woman’s per- 


fect overnight bag, with fittings in a 


removable holder. Fittings include 
eomb, brush, two cream jars, two lo- 
tion bottles, nail file, tooth brush 
holder and mirror. The fittings are 
of black and white 


The two compartments 


enamel and 
chromium. 
of the bag are moire silk lined. The 
bag may be had in black or brown 
cowhide. 1014” high, 13” long, 3” 


thick. Price $17.50. 


OVINGTON’S 
Fifth Avenue at 37th Street, 
New York City . 
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TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


Winter resort apparel this season is more intriguing than ever. 
Numbers of requests have come to me for suggestions as to a lim- 
ited ensemble for a short trip where baggage is a problem. 

With the costumes described below any woman would be per- 
fectly comfortable for all occasions for a period of ten days or two 
weeks. 

Gay and not too gay is a two piece playsuit of Rodier fabric of 
red crash, with finger length jacket and hand crocheted tuck-in 
scarf. A divided skirt makes the costume ideal for bicycling in 
Bermuda, and equally practical for all active sports. An amusing 
hat of homespun linen straw with folded crown, tops off this cos- 
tume ideally. 

Another more subdued model 1s a three piece suit of navy with 
knitted skirt and scarf, with natural linen blouse. A leather belt is 
matched by buttons of the same material, and an off the face hat 
gives a fetching finish to this ensemble, 

A two piece pale blue flannel suit is a nice costume for yachting. 
The navy linen blouse and matching hat lend character to the indefi- 
nite tone of the suit. 

Practical and elegant is a cream lace dinner dress with Peter Pan 
collar of self material and trim of rhinestone buttons down the front. 
A hat of eggshell velvet, close fitting, with self colored ostrich tips 
up the back is needed to complete a charming dinner costume. 
Dresses by Peggy Roth, Hats by Jaen King. 

La Mode Chez Tappe has three new models that will thrill any 
woman. The Pied Piper is made of pebble crepe with one high, 
jaunty side and an interesting feather trim like nothing that has 
ever been done before. 

The “Peg o My Heart” is particularly appealing for Southern 
wear. It comes in the pastel colors and is made of TAPSTRAW, 
a new straw material developed exclusively for La Mode Chez 
Tappe. It may be had in darker shades ideal for wear with suits. 

Lambie, a perfect halo off the face hat, made of Persian lamb 
straw, especially effective with a Persian lamb ensemble. 

Prince Matchabelli has surpassed himself in his new vanity purse, 
somewhat larger than the original model, containing compact, small 
cigarette case and lipstick. For evening accessory there are all the 
smart winter shades of faille, crepe and velvet. A grand gift for 
$15.00; or in gold and silver brocade, for $20.00. 

A cigarette case matching the smaller compact has had well-de- 
served popularity, and may be had in two sizes.’ The larger size is 
$5.00, and the smaller, $2.50, the former holding twenty cigarettes, 
and the latter ten. The larger size is made up, too, in dull gold at 


$7.50. 


Travel Toggery Editor urges Travel readers to submit your shopping 
problems, whether you wish to make actual purchases or merely want 
counsel. You may always be certain of a courteous hearing and re- 
sponse no matter how trivial the problem or how small the commission 
to execute, 


ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


Travel Shoppers’ Bureau 


4 West 16th Street, N.Y.C. Telephone Volunteer 5-5400 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


The smartest spectator sports dress 
yet shown for southern resort wear is 
the “Marakash,” fashioned from a 
lovely checked cashmere blend ma- 
terial. Its gray background with 
white checks is softly flattering, and 
the waffle silk gilet and belt smartly 
accent the delightful informality so 
appropriate for tropical climates. An 
unusual value for $35.00. Sports De- 
partment, Third Floor. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Pink crepe and lace negligee, with 
long flowing lines becoming to any 
figure, Price $135.00. 


This white satin nightgown with 
separate cape, a delicate lace edging 
the neck, would be a delightful addi- 
tion to any midwinter  trousseau. 
These may be bought as a set or in- 
dividual pieces. Nightgown $10.75: 
Coat, $7.95. Lingerie Department, 
Fourth Floor. 


SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
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ON THE BEACH AT POSITANO 


At the tiny fishing village of Positano the white, cubical houses are 

perched on the ledges of. a steep cliff which rises like an amphitheater 

above the harbor. Like all the villages along the Gulf of Salerno, 
Positano is surrounded by olive groves, vineyard and orchards. 
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THE CATHEDRAL THAT RISES FROM THE SEA 


At Trani the twelfth century cathedral is impressively located above the sea at the end of the harbor. Like so many seaports along the Apulian 
shore of the Adriatic, Trani possesses memorials of the days of the Knights Hospitallers whose power and influence spread over nearly 
all of southern Italy. 


FOLLOWING THE CRUSADERS THROUGH APULIA 


Strongholds of the Knights of Malta—Legends and Achievements of the Emperor Frederick— 
Exploring a Forgotten Medieval World 


By ELIZABETH W. SCHERMERHORN 


HEN the Emperor Frederick II prepared to embark 

from Brindisi under a burning August sun, on his 

famous “excommunicated Crusade” of 1227, a fearful 
epidemic broke out in his army and “death barred the road 
of the crusaders.” For in Apulia it is hot, and “there was no 
water there”; and indeed until about twenty years ago, when 
the great Apulian aqueduct was begun, bringing fresh streams 
from the western slopes of the Apennines down to the arid plains 
of the Capitanata and the Basilicata, two hundred thousand 
people, who laboriously extracted a bare living from the rough 
limestone, were dependent on cisterns or deep wells, for water 
that was often unwholesome and always scarce. 

The reputation of Apulia for dust and heat and drought and 
bad inns may account for the scarceness of the foreign tourist 
on its roads. In recent years, however, many extraordinary im- 
provements have been made. The aqueduct is completed, the 


Apennines and the Apulian plain are traversed by a network 
of splendid state, and excellent secondary roads, and the speed 
of the modern car enables the tourist to cover the distance 
from Naples to Bari comfortably in a day, or even a half-day 
if necessary. 

Magnificent is the panorama of the Apennines, seen 
from every angle, as the broad, macadamized highway winds 
dizzily in ascending and descending curves around the crests 
and through the ravines of the mountain ranges that cut the 
peninsular lengthwise. Good and pleasant side roads lead off 
through the valleys among sheep pastures and olive and nut 
orchards, to quaint old towns, huddled within ruinous gates 
and towers, and narrow twisting streets that climb to the lovely 
gray cathedral that presides over them. 

Apulia is a country of barren tablelands that once were pub- 
lic pastures, crossed by a network of roads that once were 


sheep paths. Vast lonely 
stretches of rocks, unblessed 
by forests or rivers or ponds, 
have been spread with grain 
and crimson sulla, with or- 
chards of nuts and figs and 
olives, and the loose stones 
piled into little domed shelters 
for man and beast, by the per- 
severance of the gnarled, bent 
_toilers, who trudge forth daily 
from populous little towns, 
bearing their food and babies 
and their primitive tools on 
their heads, for a twelve-hour 
day under the merciless sun. 
A country of hot, dry uplands 
and plains, but also a country 
of the sea—the sea whose - | 
waters bathe Syria and Byzantium and the isles of Greece,. whose 
refreshing breezes and gentle mists have made the desert 
blossom, and whose far-off haze and salt tang one senses almost 
as soon as the Apennines have been crossed at Lucera. 

Beyond lies the Orient with its mysterious fascination, and this 
is its threshold. Low flat-roofed stone houses, snowy with fresh 
white-wash; domes and bell-towers glistening with green and 
yellow tiles; grim palaces that suddenly relent in a cluster of 
gracefully pierced gothic windows; flat facades of tall Roman- 
esque churches, with rounded arcades, and ogival arches that 
still remember the horseshoe, the dark beauty of the people 
one meets and the gutturals and lisps of their strange dialect 
—all seem to have drifted to the Apulian shores in Moslem 
ships laden with richly patterned brocades and spices and 
chased scimitars, or in the glittering galleys of homecoming 
crusaders, bursting with booty and relics and Moslem captives. 

More than in any other part of Italy, one is conscious of 
the two great forces that powerfully affected the closing cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages—the Order of Knights Hospitallers 
of Jerusalem, and the fantastic and audacious Emperor, Fred- 
erick II of Swabia. For in Apulia, from whose port the sea- 
ways of the crusaders and pilgrims led to the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Hospitallers held some of the earliest of the benefices with 
which the religious fervor of devout Christians of every nation 
had endowed them, as a sort of subsidy for the hospitals, the 


CASTEL DEL MONTE 


The octagonal castle which the Emperor Frederick is said to have built 

for a hunting lodge stands on the- summit of a barren hill. This 

grim structure with its eight bastions, its thick walls and its narrow 

slits of windows is a perfect symbol of the feudal system which 
was not abolished in Apulia until 1806 


galley escorts and the unceas- 
ing battle with the infidel to 
which this noble band of 
“fighting monks” was pledged. 
Bari, Taranto and Otranto are 
mentioned in the Bull of 1113 
by which Pascal II confirmed 
them in the possession of their 
oldest properties, and at Bari 
they established their first 
hospital in the Occident. 
Churches, feuds of walled 
towns, fortified eastles sur- 


had been cleared and culti- 
vated by their vassals, great 
palaces within whose vaulted 
halls the Knights, or their rep- 
resentatives, administered jus- 
tice, and collected fines and taxes and rents, as feudal lords— 
hundreds of these so-called “Commanderies” were scattered 
along the great highways of antiquity that led to the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic coasts. And in the Saracen art and 
Swabian castles that abound in Apulia one continually meets 
with Frederick II, that “wonder of the world” who outwitted 
three Popes, and was enshrined in myth for centuries as a 
sort of King Arthur of the south-lands, bound to return one 
day and lead his faithful subjects to victory. 

This ambitious schemer for empire, this perpetual traveler 
through the states of his precarious empire, trailed in his suite 
a host of Saracens, doctors, poets, builders, astrologers, musi- 
cians, women for his harem and soldiers for his bodyguard, 
and drew on himself the papal curse of heretic for his lati- 
tudinarian views and his affectionate tolerance of the Sicilian 
Moslems among whom he grew up. When, incited by his ec- 
clesiastical enemies, they rebelled against him, this peace-loving 
conqueror instead of exterminating them, transported whole 
colonies to Apulia and gave them the cities of Girofalco, 
Acerenza and Lucera, where they were free to erect 
their mosques and palaces under the shadow of Christian con- 
vents and cathedrals. The native architects readily caught the 
Saracen tricks of ornament and design, and Apulian towns were 
transformed into Arab cities, separated not by the Apennines 
alone, but by a whole world of tradition and culture, from 


EMPEROR FREDERICK’S STRONGHOLD AT LUCERA 


At his great castle near the town of Lucera the Emperor Frederick found room for his mint, his treasury, his harem and his menagerie of wild 
beasts. A typical medieval stronghold, this castle stands on a spur of the ‘Apennines and commands one of the most strategic positions in Apulia. 


rounded by wide acres that 


Fritz Henle 


THE CATHEDRAL AT AMALFI 


In the early middle ages Amalfi was a rival of Genoa and one of the greatest seaports of Italy. Its twelfth century cathedral of alternating black and 
white stone reflects some of the glories of that period. Its bronze doorways were executed at Constantinople before 1066 and columns from the 
Greek ruins at Paestum were used in building the choir. 


Roman Italy with its vast Romanesque palaces, its Cosmato 
tombs and baroque churches, its pointed cypresses and white 
statues against the sky. 

The road to Foggia, which follows the upper passes over the 
Apennines on its way to Lucera, reaches its climax of 2300 
feet at Vinchiatura, beyond the last long vicious crest of bare 
rocks, where Gambatesa sits astride. “Bright Lucera,” the last 
outpost of the Apennine spur, dominates the great “Tavoliere” 
of Apulia with its huge castle, within whose irregular penta- 
gon the Emperor Frederick found room for his royal palace, 
his mint, treasury, harem and his menagerie of wild beasts. 
All traces of these have long ago vanished, but it still keeps 
its two splendid cylindrical towers, the Lion and the Lioness, 
banded with faceted blocks of stone. 

Troia and Venosa, while quite possible from Bari, are more 
conveniently reached from Foggia, so it is wiser to make the 
best of a bad dinner and untidy, noisy rooms, in order to take 
the detour of eighteen kilometers to Troia in the fresh morn- 
ing air, even with light heads and empty stomachs. For Troia’s 
superb twelfth century cathedral and Venosa’s ruined abbey 
are ample compensations for all these annoyances. The in- 
comparable rose window of Troia stands out among a long 
series of lovely rose windows, so typical of Apulian churches, 
just as her splendid bronze doors and the enchanting carvings 
of her portals, guarded by descendants of all the beasts that 
the good Noah preserved from oblivion, reign supreme over 
the brave succession of their peers to be met with in every 
town of the plain. 

Whether or not one is interested in the Knights Hospitallers 
(or Knights of Malta as they are now called), a visit to their 
old Commandery, the unfinished Abbey of S. S. Trinita at 
Venosa, is one of the high lights of the Apulian trip. Many 


of these Commanderies date back to the Middle Ages, some 
of them have vanished in the upheavals following the French 
Revolution, with its hatred of privileged classes; some sur- 
vive today only in a solitary donjon tower, or neglected vil- 
lage church with the eight-pointed cross on its altar and a 
stone crusader stretched on his tomb; and some have been 
transformed into barns, stores, prisons, town halls, or private 
residences. 

During the first hundred and fifty years of its existence S. S. 
Trinita had belonged to the Benedictines, but its vast wealth 
and the political unrest of the country corrupted and weakened 
the abbots’ rule. “The walls that once were abbeys became 
dens of thieves, and the courts were heaped with forbidden 
fruit,” says Dante. So in 1297 Boniface VIII bestowed S. S. 
Trinita with its buildings, lands, dependencies and feudal priv- 
ileges, upon the Knights Hospitallers, for the “service of the 
poor” and the observance of the masses attached to its 
legacies. 

Before it became a Badia, the church of S. S. Trinita was 
here, and it was Robert Guiscard (one of the numerous family 
of brigands and sea-pirates whom the Norman Tancred d’Haute- 
ville begot and spread over Sicily and southern Italy) who, 
having made himself Duke of Calabria and Apulia, and need- 
ing to compound with Heaven for the troubles he had brought 
to Christ’s Vicar on earth, in 1051 established the Benedictines 
in this old Christian basilica outside of Venosa, that had risen 
on the ruins of a Roman Temple to Hymen. Intending to 
make their abbey the mausoleum of his race, and to entrust 
them with perpetual offices for the salvation of his soul, he 
endowed them lavishly with lands and towns and subsidiary 
churches and convents throughout Apulia, and encouraged them 
to enlarge the modest old church by a great eastern extension 
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which would fittingly enshrine the ashes of the Norman counts. 
This was begun, probably, before his death, and so long as the 
splendid fragments of Roman carvings, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, 
friezes, capitals, and tombstones, and the marble blocks from 
the Roman temple and amphitheater, that were strewn over 
the plain supplied material for the walls, the abbots built 
zealously. But when the second story of the “new” church was 
reached, the Roman stones were exhausted, and even the tomb- 
stones from a neighboring Jewish burying-ground did not suf- 
fice to finish it. 

The Knights Hospitallers—favorite sons of the Church—had 
great need of this rich abbey, for the fall of Jerusalem into 
the hands of the Moslems had recently deprived them of all 
their castles and hospitals in Palestine. But if they ever con- 
templated completing the unfinished abbey, the fortification 
of Rhodes, which they proceeded to appropriate after they were 
driven from the Holy Land, and the maintenance of their gal- 
ley fleet, absorbed all its revenues, so they planted a garden 
within the crumbling skeleton of the ambitious “new church,” 
put a chapter of their own priests in the convent to admin- 
ister the rites and masses founded by the Norman princes, and 
left it at that; preferring to build a new palace for the “Com- 
mander” within the town, rather than use the fine gothic Chap- 
ter Hall beside the church for their residence. 

It is doubtful if any completion of the splendid “new” 
church could have been half so lovely as these long, low roof- 
less walls that stretch along the green plain, above gray ter- 
races of olives, with fig trees and oleanders peeping through 
their pointed window frames, and lush vines and bright valerian 
and yellow daisies hiding their scarred uneven edges. Within, 
instead of mosaics and altars and slim smiling saints, are the 
pilfered fragments of pagan temples and tombs, souvenirs of 
the Roman plutocrats who once made their summer residence 
on the breezy slopes of the Vulture, and whiled away the time 
with gladiatorial contests in the amphitheater hard by. 


Here is a row of family heads from a Roman tomb, set above 
a round Saracen door-arch in the transept wall; and opposite 
is a sacrificial pillar gracefully festooned; beyond, a slab re- 
cording the names of victors in the gladiatorial school at 
Venosa. Bits of carved cornices and capitals, fragments of in- 
scriptions, geometrical designs from friezes, all set helter-skelter 
in the Abbey’s walls, just as they happened to come. The rows 
of stout Burgundian columns that divide the’ aisles and sustain 
the ribs of the triple apse, link the pagan and Christian in a 
strange brotherhood. Tradition has woven strange tales about 
these enchanted walls, so mysterious in their graceful abandon- 
ment—tales of buried treasure guarded by demons, of stones 
cemented with white of egg by spendthrift abbots; of a Chris- 
tian maiden who emulated Penelope, putting off an inaccept- 
able marriage “until. the Abbey should be finished.” The shep- 
herd folk who flocked to the Venosa fairs or brought their offer- 
ings to the shrine of S.S. Trinita believed it possessed magic 
powers, and were wont to scrape the dust from the marble 
threshold to fill their amulets, until-some Hospitaller put a 
Latin inscription (which still remains) above the portal, for- 
bidding them to destroy the monument which had been puri- 
fied by the martyrs’ blood from the curse of paganism. 

There are several tombs of the Hospitallers’ period in S.S. 
Trinita, though the finest were removed after the sequestration 
of their property by the minions of Bonaparte. At the right 
of the choir the recumbent figure of Fra Antonio Pelletta, whom 
Grand Master.La Vallette made governor of his new city after 
the siege of Malta, is carved in full armor, grasping his great 
sword. The arms of knightly benefactors, superposed on the 
eight-pointed cross of the Order, are scattered about the church, 
inside and out; and portraits of two of them are frescoed on 
pilasters near the side entrance, grave, bearded men, in long 
black ceremonial robes, the white cross on their breasts, who 
kneel in prayer, with the double protection of sword and rosary. 

Over the whole plain from Venosa to the Terra di Bari, and 


THE CONICAL HOUSES OF ALBEROBELLO 


The little village of Alberobello is one of the strangest places in Apulia. The houses, or trulli are built of stones picked from the land. Each 
house is capped by a cone-shaped roof made of stones skilfully laid without mortar and topped by an odd bottle-shaped ornament. A small door 
leads to a single room with a high domed roof. 


northwards over the sad and monotonous tableland of Ascoli, 
are scattered the feuds and farms, the churches and convents 
that passed to the Knights from this great Abbey of S.S. Trinita 
and served to swell their already immense properties in Apulia. 
Clear down into the heel they stretch, to Taranto with its twin 
harbors, and Otranto, a favorite embarcation port of the cru- 
saders; and across to the toe of Italy where the Hospitallers 
already owned fertile marshlands, that edged the Tyrrhenian 
shores for sixteen miles. ; 

To follow the beautiful new shore road from Bari, past a 
succession of suburban villas, and walled gardens where water- 
wheels creak all day, as far as Barletta, and then make a loop 
inland by Andria to the splendid Swabian Castel del Monte, re- 
turning to Bari by Bitonto, makes as easy day’s gita, whose 
historical interest is supplemented by architectural treasures not 
easily matched. For the road passes first through Trani, with 
a golden cathedral on a low point of rock, as if just risen from 
the sea, before which one could worship for hours. I say “be- 
fore” advisedly, for whatever alluring promises the guide-book 
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Italian Tourist Bureau 


HISTORIC MONUMENTS IN, APULIA 


Churches, walled towns, palaces and fortified castles in all parts of Apulia are 
memorials to the power and glory of its past. In the upper row of pictures at the 
left is a part of the campanile of the Church of San Nicola at Bari; in the center is 
the fortified castle at Oria; at the right is the Church of San Nicola at Lecce with its 
splendid baroque facade. In the center row at the left is the cathedral in the town 
of, Gallipoli on the Gulf of Taranto; in the middle is an ancient Greek fountain in 
the same town; and at the right is another view of San Nicola at Bari. In the 
bottom row at the left is a view of the piazza and loggia at Lecce. The center 
picture shows the extraordinary facade of the cathedral at Gravina where the bishop 


_used his own coat of arms and mitre as ornamentations. At the right is another one 


of the churches at Lecce, a city rich in luxuriant baroque architecture produced by 
native artists out of beautiful and easily worked limestone of the region. 


offers of a “typical crypt” and a holy shrine within, it is wiser 
to shun the imitation pink marble horrors behind that enchant- 
ing facade. In front of the seventh-century church on which 
this lovely thing was raised, the saintly mendicant pilgrim, S. 
Nicola-il-Pellegrino, fell exhausted, still chanting Kyrie Eleison 
even in his death throes. In 1094 he was canonised, and the 
new church was dedicated to him. “One of the best examples 
of Romanesque-Apulian architecture,” says the Guida. And 
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ON THE BAY OF NAPLES 


Italian soldiers proved incontestibly to as 
many Frenchmen, in single combat, that the 
slur of “vile cowards” carelessly uttered by an 
officer of the besieging French army in 1503, 
was not applicable to Italians. The glorious 
outcome of this “Challenge of Barletta” fur- 
nished the theme of Massimo d’Azeglio’s ro- 
mance, “Ettore Fiermosca”; the town of An- 
dria has erected a monument on the piece of 
neutral territory where the combat occurred; 
and the Barletta Cathedral preserves the four- 
teenth century painting called the “Madonna 
della Disfida” which its clergy carried out to 
meet the Italian victors on their return. With 
its “Taverna della Disfida,” “Piazza della 
Sfida,” a fresco of the Challenge in the new 
theater, a statue of Fiermosca smiting the in- 
solent French Captain, and a bronze tablet on 
the side of the old Hospitallers’ Church of S. 
Sepolero, Barletta permits no visitor to forget 
this glorious page of local history. 

Barletta was one of the richest and most 
coveted of the Knights’ Apulian Comman- 
deries, and in their fine palace on Corso Ca- 
vour, now occupied by a school, was read be- 
fore the assembled Chapter of the Knights, 
the proclamation of Paul I Czar of Russia as 
new Grand Master of their Order, after Bona- 
parte had taken their island of Malta and 
forced Grand Master Hompesch to resign. They 
derived large revenues from property around 
the neighboring towns of Terlizzi, of Ruvo— 
famous for its vases—and of Bitonto. It was 
the Teutonic Knights, however, who founded 
the beautiful cathedral of Bitonto in the 
twelfth century. 

Before returning by Bitonto to Bari, ad- 
mirers of Frederick II and of Swabian castles 
should not omit a detour of sixteen kilometers 
from Andria, in order to visit Castel del Monte, 
which is, both figuratively and literally, one 
of the high points of a visit to Apulia, From 
the flat plain where scrubby figs and olives 
extract a meager existence from a wilderness 
of rough limestone and pink asphodels, a coni- 
cal hill of fifteen hundred feet springs up sud- 
denly as by enchantment, bearing on its crest 


Fritz Henle 


a gleaming castle—‘a gigantic crystal poised 


After crossing the barren tablelands of Apulia and reaching Sorrento, a totally different and more 
like an imperial crown,” says the Guida. The . 


familiar Italy reveals itself. Basking amid the fragrance of orange and lemon blossoms Sorrento looks 
toward Vesuvius, puffing lazily across the bay, with light-hearted Naples sparkling at its feet. 


what a perfect thing it is, with its tall campanile slightly bend- 
ing to the south, like a meekly swaying cypress, before the 
strong sea-wind, And how simple! No riot of carving, no glare 
of colored marbles, no excited buttresses or boastful domes. 
Only twelve kilometers beyond is Barletta, with its four- 
bastioned Swabian castle. Historically as well as commercially, 
Barletta, would have had its place in the sun, even if Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion had never stopped off here to help William the 
Norman build his Cathedral, or Frederick II had not called a 
parliament of his barons here, and nominated his son successor 
to the Empire, before he started on the crusade from which 
Gregory IX hoped he would never return. A piazza has been 
named after the ambitious Frederick II, and the lion-hearted 
Norman prince is commemorated by the cathedral portal he 
built, and by an old tablet, recording the capture of Ascalon, 
within the cathedral; but Barletta has celebrated in marble 
and bronze, and in the still more enduring monuments of poetry 
and ramance, the famous Disfida, or challenge, when thirteen 
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castle that Frederick II is said to have built 
for a hunting lodge, and which served as a 
prison for the three sons of his luckless heir, Manfred, is now a 
National Monument. 

Despoiled of its marbles and decorations and become a nest 
of brigands and outlaws in the eighteenth century, the castle 
offers a rich field to writers of romance. A dozen desperate 
intrigues, hold-ups and murders might have been plotted and 
carried out at the same time within the eight vast apartments 
that encircle in a double tier the deep octagon well of the cen- 
tral court. What pale, terror-stricken faces have scanned the 
plain from these superb deep-set ogival windows! What des- 
perate fugitives have panted up those steep, dark, winding 
stairs in the thick walls, pausing to peer or listen at narrow 
slits where the sky filters through seven feet of solid stone! 

A thousand years of tempests and earthquakes and wars and 
pestilence have beat upon those eight magnificent bastions and 
left them unscathed. It is as if the cold winds that eternally 
shriek around them had frozen the limestone into a gigantic 
(Continued on page 48) 


TOWARD THE 
SILVERY SUMMITS 


Mountaineering in the Rockies—Scaling High Peaks 
in Winter 


By DAVID LAVENDER 


N TOP THAT PEAK—just one step more—is a new 
world. It’s a goal, a challenge to endurance, a test of 
skill, and above all else, a symbol of limitless freedom. 

It makes no difference what peak you choose. The actual 
climbing of a mountain is the thing that counts. The whole 
of it is a climb through beauty into beauty—beauty that can 
be seen not only with the eyes but sensed as well with every 
fiber of the body in that exhilaration which standing on top 
of a mountain peak alone can give. 

Of course mountaineering cannot be taken as lightly as a 
morning plunge. There is a good deal of conscientious plan- 
ning involved, for, with few exceptions, the game takes you a 
long way from sheltered beds and delicatessen stores. 

Perhaps in this fact lies a significant part of the appeal. 
The entire effort demands the unstinted employment of the 
resources that are locked within your own hands and feet. 
You can’t buy entrance to the roof of the world. Even the 
omnipresent automobile fails before the jagged upthrusts of 
nature’s travail. As far as I know, Pike’s Peak and Mt. Evans, 
both in Colorado, are the only major American summits to 
which it is possible to journey in a reclining position, Even 
horseback trails are few and far between. 

Because of the very remoteness of many of the peaks, the 
problem of transportation is one requiring careful thought. If 
there are gold or silver mines located nearby, then probably 
there will be trails and it will be possible to hire a packer 
to get equipment in by mule. But suppose, as you scan the 
map, your finger strays to a spot beyond all habitation, beyond 
all approach. What then? 

There is only one solution. Pack your supplies in on your 
own back. The need of traveling light becomes at once ap- 
parent. Palatable foods are cast aside in favor of concentrated 
nourishment. Sleeping bags are measured in ounces. Tents 
are disregarded, or, at best, tents of ballon silk that fold up 
to postage stamp size are chosen, 

With all this in mind we selected our equipment for a two 
week’s trip to the little-known Needle Mountains, a jumbled 
mass of vertical topography that shoots six thousand feet up- 
ward from the restless torrent of the Animas River, near Sil- 
verton, Colorado. When we left Denver, we feared we had 
decided on too few supplies. When the narrow-gauge train de- 
posited us on the banks of the boiling river, we were sure we 
had too many, 
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FIRST ASCENT 


In the San Juan Mountains there are many peaks that have never 

been climbed. Here the victorious mountaineers have reached the 

summit of Blue Needle, which is one among many sharp, wolf-toothed 
peaks in this part of the Colorado Rockies. 


Problem number one: how to cross the Animas? It had 
looked such a slender, coiling thread on the map. In actuality 
it roared twenty yards wide at our feet, and Heaven only knew 
how deep. 

“Well?” 

“Wade,” said Dwight. 

We split our baggage into three parts. That meant three 
trips across and back again for all four of us. We bound the 
bundles up as compactly as possible and balanced them on 
top our heads like the water carriers of old Jerusalem. Mel, 
the tallest, started in first, stepping cautiously and dragging a 
climbing rope fastened to his waist so that we could haul him 
out if he fell into a bottomless hole. 

The swift current staggered him and he stumbled uncer- 
tainly on the rock-strewn bottom. The water foamed up under 
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his armpits. Would it get 
deeper? 

Fortunately it didn’t. At 
last he stood dripping and tri- 
umphant on the opposite bank. 

The rest of us followed 
safely and the crossing was 
finally negotiated. The Ani- 
mas was behind. The moun- 
tains were ahead. 

We pushed on _ eagerly 
through fallen timber and 
thick willow brush. There was 
no trail. The only direction 
was up, along the course of 
noisy Noname Creek. Five 
miles of sweating with ninety 
pound packs strapped to our 
backs. At long last we scram- 
bled past a little waterfall and 
emerged onto a grassy beach, 
suffused with the yellow light 
of the setting sun. There, not 
a hundred yards ahead, were 
the smooth-sanded shores of 
the turquoise lake we had se- 
lected for our base camp. 

It took but a few minutes to cut enough pungent-scented 
balsam boughs for luxuriously soft mattresses and to set up 
our frugal camp under the canopy of the spruce. Dinner over 
and the dishes washed by the simple process of dipping them 
in the lake, we wriggled into our sleeping bags to wait im- 
patiently for the first hint of rose on eastward-lying Hurricane 
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SHELTER FOR THE NIGHT 


Mountaineering tents are neither big nor comfortable, but they are 
essential to the climber who has to pass a winter night above the 
timberline. 


Peak that would herald in an- 
other summer of climbing. 

There is an elusive charm in 
spots such as this. The waving 
fields of columbine seem bluer. 
The tightly clustered paint- 
brush burns with a deeper 
crimson. The air is more 
sparkling and tingles through 
your veins to make your step 
more light. The sense of free- 
dom has a broader sweep. 

This tuning up of every 
nerve results, I think, from 
the very difficulty of getting 
into the far-flung basins that 
nestle between the arms of the 
peaks. The inaccessibility of 
the region makes a brand new 
adventure even out of such 
every-day things as walking 
and breathing. You know that 
very few others have trod the 
same path and savored the 
same fragrant breeze. It is un- 
,; spoiled. And, to the fullest 
extent of your capabilities to enjoy it, it is yours alone to 
possess. 

Very few people have been there before you, did I say? 
Sometimes there have been none—not even the prowling pros- 
pector or the lonely sheep-herder. Yours is a new trail, un- 
blazed, and at the end of it lies the greatest thrill of all moun- 
taineering: a first ascent. 
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PERILOUS CLIMBING 


Good muscles and steady nerves are needed in climbing the cliffs of the Rockies where carelessness may mean a plunge to death hundreds of feet 
below. Handholds dwindle to fingerholds and the nearest foothold is often a hundred feet below. The three pictures reveal typical difficulties 
experienced by climbers in ascending steep peaks in the Rockies. Sometimes the climber finds a precarious foothold, as in the pictures at the 
right and left. At other times he must make his way perilously up a cliff which offers no adequate support whatsoever as in the center picture. 
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Scattered along the chain of the American Rockies and in the 
back regions of the Sierra Nevada are several peaks yet un- 
climbed. Some of them are rather tough; some not. Only the 
rarest present difficulties that exceed the abilities of a skilled 
mountaineer. Why, then, haven’t they been conquered? 

Mainly because their fame has not been broadcast. They are 
tucked out of sight at the head of some lonely valley or dwarfed 
behind the thick shoulders of a mightier neighbor. Until re- 
cently mountaineering in the United States has been indulged 
in by no more than a handful of enthusiasts, and they couldn’t 
go everywhere. Consequently many a worthy pinnacle has been 
passed up in favor of loftier or more spectacular peaks. 

Now that the list of converts is growing, however, more and 
more regions are being opened up. You sit, let us say, on top 
of one of Colorado’s fifty-three 14,000 foot peaks and survey 
the incomparable magnificence of the rugged, serrated panorama 
that tumbles out from under your very feet. Here, there, every- 


where countless lesser spires thrust sharp noses above the roll- 
ing, spruce-black carpet of the hills. There have been many 
people, comparatively speaking, drinking in the same awe-com- 


COURTE-ECHELLE 


Sometimes a climbing party must form a human stepladder to get 
over obstacles in their upward path. Here the climbers are working 
their way over a treacherous ice overhang on the Kismet Peak glacier. 


pelling view from the windy seat you now occupy. But how 
about that splintered upheaval across the basin? 

Such were the thoughts that played in the back of our minds 
as we ate a meager lunch of chocolate and oranges on the piled 
boulders that form the summit of ponderous Mt. Sneffels in 
Colorado’s San Juan Mountains. Across the entire horizon a 
mad mass of mountains jumped up at the sky. 
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DRIVING A PITON 


This particularly difficult rock is being surmounted with the aid of 

tron spikes, or pitons, which are driven into crevices in order to hold 

the rope. It takes real mountaineers to relish this type of work when 
they stand on the very edge of nothingness. 


One in particular, a wolf-toothed aiguille that split the sky 
to the east, attracted us. Close inspection with binoculars re- 
vealed no cairn or other mark on its narrow summit. 

Sudden excitement sent electric sparks racing in our blood 
as we eyed its buttressed ridges to determine the possibility of a 
practical route. Perhaps it was unclimbed! 

We had plenty of opportunity to study this personable neigh- 
bor of ours. We were running a survey that kept us on top of 
Sneffels for three days. And, incidentally, it was well worth 
the inconveniences involved in melting snow water to drink, 
cooking over a collapsible primus stove, and huddling three 
deep at night into a tent not big enough for a good sized pup. 
I don’t mean that the survey was worth anything in particular. 
I refer to the breathless glory of watching from above the al- 
ternate march of day and night across the revolving face of the 
earth. 

Sunset. To the east a deep, almost painful silence is creeping 
with the purple fingers of night into the valleys. Your head is 
yet bathed in sunlight. The snow at your feet glints golden. 
On a level with your eyes the towered clouds flame in a riot of 
color. The white caps of the peaks on the far horizon catch and 
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guard for a jealous instant the last burning caress of day. 

Then, almost so suddenly you gasp, the sun is gone. It is 

dark. The stars wink on in cold bright clusters, so near you 
can almost reach up and pick them by handfuls. The wind 
sobs outside your tent as you sink asleep. 
_ Dawn steals in so softly with its gentle tints of green and blue 
that you are scarcely aware of it until all at once the sun stabs 
over the eastern ridge and the world leaps to life with a shout 
of splendor. A new day, eager for new things. 

The last triangulation tabulated, we shouldered tripod, tran- 
sit, tent, and beds and slid down through the slide rock to our 
base camp in the last tongue of spruce that licks up the sides 
of Sneffels. AIl was well except that a porcupine had lunched 
on Ab’s and Hiene’s boots. Small matter. They still had their 
hob-nailed shoes. In another hour we were off for Kismet, the 
goal we had-spotted from above. 

It proved to be quite a tussle. First there was some arduous 
step cutting with ice-axes to get across the steep glacier that 
slips down from the base of the cliffs. Negotiating the berg- 
schrund required a courte-echelle—a musical word to describe 
that painful process 
whereby one person 
stands on. another’s 
shoulders in order to 
surmount an overhang 
or similar obstacle. 
The cliff above was the 
next thing to perpen- 
dicular, but broken 
enough to present a 
reasonable number of 
safe holds and _ belay- 
ing positions where a 
close watch of the rope 
could be kept and any 
incipient falls checked 
before they ended up 
on the rocks below. 

About half way up 
we ran  against> a 
smooth slab and had 
to traverse around it 
into a slit of a chim- 
ney. This was rather 
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WINTER CLIMBING 


At the left mountaineers are slowly hewing out a path 

for themselves on the north. face of Mount Sneffels. 

The skier in the center is bound for Wetterhorn Peak 

in a snowstorm. At the right two climbers are ascend- 
ing a snow couloir in the Needle Mountains. 


IN THE SAN JUANS 


The smashing brilliance of sun on snow gives mountain vistas an awesome beauty which 
is totally different from that of summer’s softer moods. 


ticklish, so we used pitons (iron spikes driven into cracks of the 
rock). Many mountaineers frown on mechanical aids of this 
sort, saying that one should be ashamed to stoop to artificial 
methods or else avoid places that require them. I have, how- 
ever, a healthy respect for my limbs. It isn’t always possible 
to tell when a piton will come in handy, and they do increase 
the sometimes thin margin of safety. To my mind, any sport 
which becomes deliberately dangerous ceases to be a true sport. 

Anyhow, we used pitons, got to the chimney without risking 
our necks, and thence to the top. It was bare, unmarked by 
any signs of previous conquest. A first ascent! A new world 
from a new vantage point. 

It was getting late and we had to hurry. But first we wanted 
to leave a record. We scribbled our names on a scrap of paper, 
put this into a tobacco can, and nailed the whole to an in- 
finitesimal crack just below the summit—there-was not enough 
loose stone with which to build a cairn and no room on top 
the slanting pinnacle if there had been. 

We started down en rappel. This is a glorious method of 


descent that never becomes wearisome. You attach the climb- — 


ing rope to a jutting 
rock (or piton), wind 
yourself into a sort of 
rope sling, lean back- 
wards into space, and 
drop down as rapidly 
as you choose, the 
while stiffly bracing 
your legs against the 
face of the cliff. 

Ab was in the lead. 
As he wriggled onto 
the ledge from which 
to start the rappel, he 
caught his trousers on 
the nail that spiked 
down our register. Out 
came a generous por- 
tion from the _ geo- 
metrical center of the 
trouser’s backside. We 
left the severed piece 
fluttering in the breeze, 
proud proof that man 
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AT THE SUMMIT 


Dwight Lavender 


From this summit of an unnamed peak in the San Juan Mountains of Colorado we look eastward into a sea of peaks. The oddly shaped mountain 
at the left has been named Tea Kettle for obvious reasons. 


had indeed reached the summit. I sometimes wonder if it is 
still there. 

Once tasted, a first ascent acts like heroin. The craving 
won't let go its hold. It has to be satiated by another and yet 
another. Inasmuch as unclimbed peaks are scattered and re- 
mote, it often leads the addict to subject his complaining body 
to all sorts of mistreatment. We have back-packed for miles 
on trips lasting for days, living on tasteless concentrated foods, 
and enduring uncomfortable bivouacs on the exposed slopes 
above timberline or huddled under some rain-swept boulder. 
And many is the time we have suffered these Sisyphean trials 
and tribulations only to find that the longed-for peak already 
has been scaled. 

Now all this is, to a certain 
extent, foolishness. But it is 
a harmless vice and nothing 
more than an off-shoot from 
the sheer joy that climbing can 
give to any man or woman 
who is endowed with reason- 
able soundness of wind and 
limb. A first ascent or the es- 
tablishment of a new route is 
by no means an. essential in- 
gredient for the full enjoyment 
of mountaineering. Any or 
every climb presents the same 
delightful factors of sun, wind, 
and beauty, of adventure, of 
laying understanding hands on 
the bulwarks of Nature. 

There is another phase of 
mountaineering that is slowly 
growing in popularity. Yet it 
will probably never draw as 


ON THE TRAIL 


The long, arduous ski trips that are sometimes necessary to reach 
the peaks in winter are enlivened by a constantly changing panorama 
of dazzling scenery. 


great a number of enthusiasts as its more fair-weather cousin, 
summer mountaineering. 

Winter climbing, in which long stretches of rugged country 
must be covered on skis, is at times arduous. Then, when the 
peak itself is finally reached, an unrelaxing vigilance must be 
maintained, for a ledge that was child’s play in July can be- 
come a highly uncertain and difficult thing in January. A 
slick glaze of thin, black ice can completely ruin an otherwise 
substantial handhold. A snow slide or ice avalanche can pre- 
cipitate a hillside, one moment a scene of dazzling beauty, into 
a sudden nightmare of devastation. 

Fortunately such things are rare or can be guarded against 
by the judicious selection of a 
safe route. Not so rare, and 
impossible to avert, is another 
element, which, in a few horri- 
fying hours, can turn a winter 
expedition from a_ pleasure 
jaunt into a tense situation 
fraught with very live danger. 
This in spite of the best laid 
plans. No one has yet been 
able to predict that one in- 
calculable factor of all moun- 
taineering—the weather. 

Perhaps an illustration will 
serve as a case in point. Last 
March, after making the first 
winter ascent of Sneffels, we 
turned our eyes toward distant 
Uncompahgre and Wetterhorn 
Peaks. Too distant, perhaps, 
for they lay some thirty miles 
from the nearest occupied 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Ewing Galloway 


The town of Saint Thomas lies in an amphitheater of hills overlooking a land-locked harbor which is one of the finest in the West Indies. In the 
past this harbor was a rendezvous for buccaneers; today it is an important naval base for the United States. The population of the Virgin Islands 
is ninety per cent negro. 


THE CARIBBEAN MELTING POT 


Village and Countryside in the West Indies—Polyglot Life in the 


American Mediterranean 


By W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


HE «average North American thinks of the Caribbean 

in the terms of its tourist resorts. I, who was born 

in the islands, am far more conscious of the vivid native 
life which travelers rarely see. My ancestry is that of the planter 
class of Jamaica, which wrenched a constitution from England 
at about the time that the Dutch finally ceded New Amster- 
dam. But I am perfectly aware that after the passing of two 
and a half centuries, the British West Indies are no longer 
the white man’s territory, except in the most superficial sense. 
They are hot countries with a slowly darkening bourgeoisie 
of mixed-bloods and a Negro peasantry. The gain in anima- 
tion over recent colonial stodginess has been definite. 

The Spanish, French and Dutch islands show the same ten- 
dency in varying degrees. Cuba and Puerto Rico are predom- 
inantly white, but have a large and growing element of half- 
breeds. Santo Domingo, also Spanish by origin, is a land of 
brown skins, the African strain being so marked that few fami- 


arket place at Port-au-Prince, capital of the black 
lic of Haiti, is the most active and interesting place 
city. More than ninety per cent of Haiti’s popula- 


lies are any fairer than Octoroons. Haiti, as the world remem- 
bers, massacred the French during its war of independence and 
became a black republic. Yet without a massacre the other 
French possessions, Martinique and Guadeloupe, are today al- 
most as black as Haiti. 

In Trinidad, the descendants of Hindu contract laborers form 
a third of the population, the rest being mostly Negroes. Dutch 
Curacao has a sprinkling of Hollanders against a swarthy back- 
ground, while St. Eustatius and Saba are virtually pure ebony. 

If he has the taste for it, even the casual traveler may over- 
step the barriers of race and get a glimpse of the free and 
simple pleasures of island life. This is easy to do among na- 
tives with a Spanish or French inheritance, and considerably 
more difficult where English is spoken. 

My own earliest memory is that of a road in Jamaica bor- 
dered on both sides by feathery bamboos that met in a pointed 
arch about twenty feet above. A cool green twilight pervaded 
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this tunnel which appeared to have been driven through the 
opulent vegetation. The trunks of the bamboos swayed and 
creaked in response to an otherwise imperceptible wind. Their 
myriad leaves rustled with a musical clashing of sharp edges. I 
can still feel myself running on the hard-trodden red earth of 
the road, not in fear or because there was need to get anywhere 
in a hurry, but running for the pleasure it was to a small boy 
who found the bamboo-covered way as mysterious and beauti- 
ful as an alley in fairyland. 

Birds with golden breasts, or flamboyantly crimson and green, 
flew with a rushing of wings across the road. Parakeets 
wrangled. In the distance sounded the sweet, insistent clamor 
of mocking birds, the tremulous organ notes of the solitaire. 

Nearby was a low, rambling planter’s house with fruit trees 
growing thickly around it, and the front garden smothered in 
gorgeous blossoms—bougainvilleas, oleander, scarlet hibiscus, 
multi-colored cannas and begonias. To right and left on the 
dirt road passed a stream of dark folk, some on foot and others 
perched between the bulging panniers of laden donkeys. There 
were black field laborers, carrying machetes in the hollows of 
their arms, black women with gay bandanna handkerchiefs 
knotted over their woolly hair; ochre and yellow half-breeds 
of both sexes, healthy, powerfully built, graceful as panthers— 
striding along, riding along. They looked very barbaric. Surely 
they were strange company for the child. Yet they were all 
his friends. Their pleasant, laughing voices greeting him, ring 


down the years. 


Hanns Tschira 
GOING TO MARKET 
At Curacao, Holland’s tiny possession off the coast of Venezuela, the 
Negroes carry their burdens, no matter how small or how large, 
balanced jauntily on top of their heads. Papaimento, the strange 
lingo the Negroes speak, is composed of Spanish, Dutch, English 
and native words. 
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. tering oranges—but their artistry is slight. 


Enough of such far-off memories. The lives of these country 
people remain practically unchanged. The prosperous ones 
have houses on the main highways, similar to the cot- 
tage homes of Georgia and Louisiana. The majority cluster 
in a singular type of village that derives from the days of 
slavery, though this is not remembered by the Negroes them- 
selves. 

When Jamaica was in the hands of great sugar and coffee 
planters, part of the labor was colonized in some remote corner 
of the estate, where they built mud and wattle huts roofed with 
banana thatch. The privilege was accorded only to good slaves. 
These came a long distance to their work in the morning and 
returned at night. There was little or no supervision of their 
homes by overseers, and the villages swarming with children, 
goats, dogs and chickens could scarcely be distinguished from 
those of the Congo. 

The settlements survive, and are still off the beaten track. 
They can be reached in most cases only by narrow dirt paths, 
impassable to any means of transportation except a horse or 
donkey. It is common to travel all day along the high road 
and not realize that one has come within a mile of several of 
them. They continue to furnish labor to large plantations, 
where these exist. But the village-dweller is, as often as not, an 
independent farmer who has rented a piece of ground far from 
his home and trudges back and forth to it, exactly as his an- 
cestors did when they were serving a master. 

You may visit the Jamaica Negro in his backwoods villages, 
but you must know how to do it. If you come riding a horse, 
or even if you appear on foot with an air of understanding the 
difference between your life and his, well and good. The 
peasant will greet you amiably and offer fruit drinks such as 
sour-sop, tamarind and pineapple. He is probably too poor 
to keep rum in the house, and if you bring out a bottle he will 
think you a first-rate gentleman. He will gladly have his wife 
cook a meal for you and accept payment with reluctance. If 
you want to spend the night, he will insist on giving you the 
only bed in the place and sleep on the floor. 

You positively must not arrive either as a noisy tourist or a 
tramp. It is fatal to come in hiking clothes with a pack on 
your back. One well-known American traveler had hard words 
for the natives of Jamaica. He called them insolent and sus- 
picious. By his own account, he was doing the island in the 
same manner as he would have tramped through California, 
Germany or Greece, and with much the same viewpoint. It did 
not occur to him that the feudal-minded Jamaicans would take 
him for a “poor white,” a type that is heartily resented by all 
shades of local opinion. 

The inland Negroes have few amusements. They sing and 
dance under the fruit trees—somber-foliaged mangoes and glit- 
They have as yet 
struck no national note. I blame this upon the dour fanatics 
who spread the sad notion that hymns were the best songs and 
that dancing was suspect. Cockfighting and other harmless 
sports natural to the tropics are forbidden under the strict 
English laws. This is not to say that you won’t find a main 
here and there. Since the sport is bootlegged, however, the 
incentive to breed good birds is lacking, and compared with 
those seen in Cuba and Haiti the fights are amateurish. 

Along the seashore, and particularly in the ports, Jamaican 
native life is gayer. The casual traveler does not think so, for 
the simple reason that he sees almost nothing of it. 

The Jamaicans are born deep-sea fishermen. They are 
adepts at turtle-hunting, their method being to creep up on the 
big fellows while they doze above tidewater mark, seize them 
by the rim of the shell and turn them over on their backs. I 
have never heard of their spearing turtles in the water. 

They seldom own firearms, and so give a wide berth te the 
alligators which swarm at the mouths of the rivers. Engage 
some coast Negro as guide for an alligator hunt, however, and 


you will get the thrill of your life. The trick is to force a 
flat-bottomed boat through the marshy shallows at night, mainly 
by punting, and stir the saurians to wrath. Their eyes glow 
in the semi-darkness with a greenish light. You cannot dis- 
tinguish their bodies, but you shoot between the eyes, then 
crouch low in the boat and thank God if you are not cap- 
sized by the flailing tail of the alligator you have wounded, mor- 
tally or otherwise. 

Loving the sea, the black and brown folk swim wherever they 
get the chance. Their water gamboling, when you catch them 
at it, gives the impression of complete naiveté and savagery. 
For color I like to go down the Windward Road, beyond the 
restricted bathing pool on Kingston Harbor, and visit a couple 
of beaches that are socially outside the pale. The first one, 
which charges a shilling, has a wooden bathhouse. The bathers 
parade the sands in flamboyant costumes, and the water is 
dotted with the scarlets, blues and yellows of their bathing caps. 
Here one begins to establish contact with the Caribbees au 
naturel, 

At the second native beach, a ramshackle shed may be used 
on the payment of sixpence. Few bother with that. They un- 
dress behind the bole of some seaward-leaning palm, and emerge 
nude except for a loincloth on the men, a cotton shift on the 
women. Wind and water play amusing pranks with those shifts; 
it would be more modest to wear nothing at all. The riot of 
healthy bodies pigmented in harmony with the sun makes a 
picture that is supposed to be typical of the South Sea Islands 
rather than the West Indies. 

But there are many such surprises. A waterfall six miles from 
the Kingston beaches is favored by girls who splash naked un- 
der the spray in the classic Tahitian manner. The Mother 
Hubbard hold of the missionaries is certainly being loosened, 
at least so far as the coast-dwellers are concerned. 

I have heard passengers on a cruise ship complain bitterly 
that Kingston pulls down its corrugated iron shutters at sunset, 
and that after that there is nothing to do but follow the cruise di- 
rector to the hotel. Those passengers should have known the 
real Kingston. ¥ 

The hotel is far from being the only place where one can 
enjoy a drink and diverting company. There are many little 
bars scattered over town. The good ones are nothing to look 
at from the outside. You are foolish if you take ladies into 
them, for such is not the custom of the country. But they offer 
the wandering male a robust Creole atmosphere. 

The barmaids are brown girls, the lightest and comeliest 
that the employer can find. The decorum of running the bar 
during license hours as closely as possible along the lines of an 
English tavern is ealculated pretense. For the tropical island of 


Jamaica is not England, and 
no rules and regulations can 
make it so. The legal closing 
time is eleven P. M., which in 
the old country would be 
faithfully observed, because 


Sherril Schell 


WOMEN OF HAITI 


The Negroes of Haiti, like the Negroes of the 
other West Indian islands, are the descendants 
of slaves brought from Africa to labor in the 
fields. As early as 1790 there were half a mil. 
lion African slaves in Haiti, mercilessly ex. 
ploited by the overlords on whose coffee and 
sugar plantdtions they worked. The three 
women are familiar types seen in the market 


Englishmen by habit and 
temperament are the most 
law-abiding persons on earth. 
In Kingston, evasion is as general as was the recent American 
game of turning Prohibition into a mockery. 

At eleven sharp, the barmaids close their front doors and 
strangers are no longer admitted. A little side door with a bell 
affords a means of letting in old customers. Liquor continues 
to be sold. The bar has been exchanged for a cabaret, where 
sometimes the impromptu entertainment surprises with its ex- 
cellence. One of the sweetest untrained voices I have ever heard 
was that of a pale yellow barmaid in Kingston, who sang an 
old song with idiotic words, of which the following are a sample: 

Cousin Cubba, me yerrie (hear) one piece of news, 

Me yerrie say you buy one new pair of shoes, 

Me yerrie say you buy one dandy hat— 

Now come tell me, Cousin Cubba, wha’ you pay for dat? 

It is not considered precisely respectable to frequent these 
native resorts. But their picturesqueness let none deny. To 
roam from one to another of them on a moonlight night is in 
itself an adventure. For Kingston is actually so primitive as 
to dispense with street lamps when there is a moon, and the 
effect of dark buildings, monuments and palms in a white shad- 
owless luster is not easily forgotten. 

Native life in the other British islands bears a strong family 
resemblance to that of Jamaica. The two main influences are 
the sea and the relics of the plantation tradition. The inhab- 
itants of groups composed of coral islets—the Bahamas, some 
of the Leeward and Windward Islands—go in for agriculture 
only as a secondary issue. They are fishermen, and _ their 
characters are moulded by periodic struggles against hurricanes, 
by the cult of boats and sails, and the technique of diving for 
sponges. 

Barbados is a distinct exception among the small islands. 
It is the oldest of British colonies, having been occupied in 
1605, and by an accident of history it has not since been a bat- 
tleground. Even the buccaneers left it tranquil, for reasons of 
their own. The climate is healthy. Barbados was intensively 
cultivated to cane from the beginning and amply supplied with 
slave labor. The result of this combination of circumstances 
has been over-population and a depressing battle for existence 


among the peasants of today. 
(Continued on page 43) 


place of Port-au-Prince. 
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AT THE SUMMER PALACE 


Orient and Occident 


Among the many marble bridges on the grounds of the Summer Palace near Peking the so-called camel-back bridge is perhaps the most beautiful. 
In its grace and simplicity it is more lovely than some of the pretentious edifices which were ouilt on these pleasure grounds of the last Manchus. 


THE BEAUTY OF CHINA'S BRIDGES 


Monuments to a Vanished Civilization—Some Masterpieces of Architecture and Engineering 


HAVE recently discovered 

that, like many another 

old aphorism, the saying, 
“Don’t cross a bridge until you 
come to it!” has its counter- 
part in twenty languages. If 
the Chinese have the saying, 
they might well have it run: 
“Don’t cross a (Chinese) 
bridge. when you do come to 
it—until you have stopped to 
admire it!” 

The Western World ought 
to know more about China’s 
bridges. They help greatly. to 
interpret China—as I shall 
point out presently. The 
bridges of China were not built 
merely to span a stream. That 
is only part of the reason they 
were erected. They carry more 
than the traffic will bear. They 
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By RAYMOND TIFFT FULLER 


Ewing ‘Calloway 
A PAGODA BRIDGE AT SOOCHOW 


In many parts of China travel and transport is carried on through a 

network of canals and deepened streams. The numerous bridges 

that cross the waterways must have one span sufficiently high to 
permit the easy passage of sampans. 


span further than from bank 
to bank. Utility is only one of 
their reasons for being. Ob- 
viously, their purpose was 
twofold. They appeal to the 
feet and to the soul... . 
People are of two sorts. 
Some take a train, board a 
liner, catch a ferry, or cross a 
bridge to get across. Others, 
to go across. Well, Cathay’s 
bridges were constructed for 
the second class of human be- 
ings; for the class to whom the 
nearer bank and the span it- 
self, are quite equal in im- 
portance to anything which 
will be found on the other 
side. No bridge that I ever 
saw seems to have been put 
where it is without some com- 
petent pretensions to beauty. 


THE SACRED BRIDGES IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY 


Nee WS ss ss phi | 
Orient and Occident 


The Forbidden City in the heart of Peking was once the home of China’s emperors and it remained closed to Western nations until Allied troops 
forced their way inside the massive walls in 1900. Here in the great courtyard of the throne hall are five beautiful marble bridges crossing one 
of the canals that flows between curving marble walls and balustrades. 


Astonishing it is how often the builders have attained it; re- 
markable that, in a thing so simple and unvaried as to use, 
the Chinese designers have upheld so widely such high artis- 
tic standards. Luckily they have had much practice, much 
sweep and scope, much variety in size and location. For, of 
course, in China waterways to be spanned are countless. Hence 
bridges must be much in the public eye. 

As might not be unexpected in meticulous, ceremonial 
Cathay, the traditions and rites appertaining to bridge shapes 
and styles, to their location and materials, were numerous. It 
appears upon research that there were reasons and reasons; 
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magic and astrology played a part in determining why, where 
and even when a bridge should be built and what style it 
should take. It was not a task to be undertaken lightly, as 
though bridges had never been erected before by masters; as 
though any one of a dozen types could simply be chosen by 
one’s taste. Ah, no. The oracles and auspices had to be con- 
sulted. But always, also, one of the considerations in bridge 
building was its appearance; its beauty of line and mass. Just 
possibly, for all that the records reveal, mere business or so- 
cial demand for a bridge was not enough to bring about con- 
struction of a permanent one. Your old-time aristocratic 
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IN THE INTERIOR 


The variations and peculiarities in the bridges throughout China—evidence at once of the architectural and engineering genius of the Chinese—is 
a constant source of interest and delight. Here at Wanhsien in the interior of China is a superb example of masonry. This high arched bridge 
crosses one of the tributaries of the Yangtse about twelve hundred miles above the mouth of that great river. 
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Chinese — official, merchant, 
priest, or mandarin—admirers 
of bridges as of pagodas, re- 
garded utility alone as not 
sufficient excuse. Until the per- 
fect design was found, those 
in authority could wait. 

Sadly enough, China’s 
bridge-building era has long 
since past. Only the bridges 
remain. To a disheartening 
extent it is true that the stalk 
of Chinese civilization has long 
since gone to seed, Looking 
backward so many centuries 
has done its work; over-crowd- 
ing, increase of population, 
has wrought its curse; flood, 
famine, pestilence, civil war- 
fare, have in the twentieth 
century told so heavily on 
Chinese culture that today the 
visitor only occasionally 
catches a glimpse of one of 
those noble galleons of the art 
and culture of Yesterday left 
stranded in the muddy torrential floodwaters of living human- 
ity. Today people, people, everywhere; alive, struggling, com- 
peting, straining, suffering. And architecture, civil engineering, 
temples, palaces, public works, the permanent and material 
crystallizations of an optimistic and hearty society are so rare 
as to make any exception outstandingly noteworthy. Has this 
not been so for a century? By and large, it has. (And steam 


and the machine age has had little to do with it!) 
The bridges of China—they are the commonest of the endur- 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE 


Many bridges seem to have been built solely for the reflections which 

they cast in the waters they span. In this small marble bridge at the 

Summer Palace the image in the water completes the half-circle of 
the arch. 


ON THE GRAND CANAL 


ing monuments of a greater 
day. No other feature seen 
today throughout that country 
so strikingly landmarks this 
decline and fall of earth’s once 
most capable race. Their 
strength and endurance have 
carried them from Yesterday 
into Today, to be conspicuous 
for beauty, notable for work- 
manship in settings so shoddy 
and so miserable as to have 
now no. parallel anywhere. 
Alas the bridges have not 
bridged the generations of men 
as they have spanned the cen- 
turies! Humanity cannot cross 
them today and find beyond 
the splendor that was Ming, 
the vigor that was Mongol, nor 
the glory that was Cathay! 

It takes one’s breath away to 
come suddenly upon a “bridge- 
of-a-thousand-years” in a loca- 
tion where nothing for miles 
around would seem to a West- 
erner to justify or explain its august presence. No nearby city 
or town, prosperous and steady, would seem to account for 
it; its rural setting gives no clue as to why so much labor and 
cost were expended upon so simple a purpose. Aliens to 
China cannot grasp why at this point in a winding wheelbar- 
row track or a meandering footpath, a node of balanced beauty 
and a knot of enduring permanence should suddenly appear. 
Such bridges have, in materials and aesthetic reach, nothing 
in common with the homes of the peasantry or the squalid 


Orient and_Occident 


Robert Fulton 


The Grand Canal which extends for a distance of six hundred and fifty miles from Hangchow to the Gulf of Chili is one of the great engineering 

achievements of ancient China. The section of the canal between the Yangtse and the Yellow River is thought to have been built about 480 B.C., 

about two hundred years before the building of the Great Wall. Though no longer in perfect condition, the Grand Canal still serves for the 
r transportation of much produce. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE LOTUS LAKE 


x 


White Brothers 


On the palaces, the pavilions, the gardens, the statuary and the bridges at the Summer Palace near Peking the famous Empress Dowager lavished 

over fifty million dollars. This vast sum of money was intended for a new navy—a navy which might have prevented China’s defeat by Japan in 

the war of 1894. The seventeen-arch bridge over the Lotus Lake—one of the famous structures at the Summer Palace—is one of the most impres- 
; ss sive bridges of its kind in China. 


abodes of urban industry. They have their own special beauty. 

So also in many an inland city. Half hidden, half smothered 
in the crowd of encroaching dwellings and shops, one comes 
upon a narrow stench-emitting canal or a choked moat vaulted 
by an arch so lovely that it glorifies its surroundings into such 
picturesqueness that a painter cannot help longing to place the 
spot upon canvas, or keep his fingers from itching for pencil 
or stylus. 

Few of these fossils from a past life-epoch, these granite 
mummies of a long-dead spirit, are imposing because of size 
and length. Few represent amazing triumphs over technical 
difficulties. In the main, Chinese bridges are not notable for 
either of these characteristics. The twin keystones of their 
power to fascinate is strength of line and permanence of struc- 
ture. In their massiveness are both unity and appropriate 
originality. 

One feature of the land Cathay has afforded particular ad- 
vantage to the bridge-building art: China’s canals and canalized 
waterways are usually narrow. For it is a country of sampans. 
The craft which since time immemorial have plied upon its 
waters are small and narrow, employing a stern-oar and not 
side-oars for propulsion. Yoloing (i.e. the odd, rolling swing 


from side to side of a long rear oar) is a system of rowing 
originating with the Chinese and perfected by them so that 
even large river junks can be easily moved along in this unique 
way. 

This universal sampan craft which carries so large a fraction 
of the goods of China determines the width of its waterways— 
and, therefore, the prevailing type of its bridges. 

Canals and deepened streams form a network in some sections 
of China which interlaces all the villages, isolated hamlets and 
secluded farmsteads into connected systems of travel and trans- 
port. The purposes of roads and railroads in most other thickly 
populated countries are fulfilled by these sampan-carrying 
routes. Even Holland has no such water mileage as have parts 
of level China. Yoloed sampans carry the traffic of The Eighteen 
Provinces—more than all the railways, donkeys, bullocks, 
camels, horses, wheelbarrows, carts and human shoulders com- 
bined. 

But, also, the river sampan rises high out of the water. There 
is usually a high-arched roof over most of the deck—wherein 
a whole family may live the year around—and this has neces- 
sitated making the bridges high in the center of their spans. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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PEACEFUL VISTAS 
IN THE SAAR 


Idyllic Aspects of a European Powder Keg 


Photographs by Dr. Paul Wolff 


Few parts of Europe are more beautiful than the Saar basin, the tiny 
fragment of land between France and Germany which is packed so full of 
rich natural resources and political dynamite. Here, on the eve of the 
plebiscite of January 13, 1935, which will decide the future control of the 
Saar, are some typical views of the territory Germany so desperately hopes 
to regain. The coal mines of the Saar have been worked since the 
fifteenth century and a mining population has come into existence there 
whose occupation is honored above all others. At the right members 
of one of the miner’s mutual help associations, or knappschafts, are parad- 
ing at a festival in the traditional uniforms worn by the organization for 
one hundred and fifty years. On the opposite page is a view near 
Mettlach where the Saar River winds it way through almost savagely 
wooded hills. In the lower picture is another view of the same river. 
The Saar is one of the smallest states in Europe, comprising only 1,912 
square kilometers. Its traditions, culture and language are uniformly 
German. 
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NEAR THE CAPITAL 


Despite its nearness to giant 
industrial works, Saar- 
briicken, the Saar capital, is 
a pleasant residential town 
with parks that stretch along 
the banks of the river. At 
the upper left is a view of 
one of the great steel mills 
which, along with coal min- 
ing, completely dominate 
the life of the region and 
which may determine the 
future of Europe. 


VILLAGE SCENE 


Unlike the ordinary highly 
industrialized region, the 
Saar has preserved its rural 
villages surrounded by care: 
fully cultivated fields. In 
these villages many of the 
miners live amidst old tradi- 
tions and customs, traveling 
daily a distance as much as 
thirty or forty kilometers to 
their work by bus, train or 
bicycle. There are very few 
worker colonies similar to 
those found in other indus 
trial districts. The close 
affiliation of the miner with 
the rural community has 
had a marked effect on the 
whole social structure of 
the Saar. 


Birds, beasts and monsters, griffons, vampires and devils are gathered along the balustrades and gutters of Notre Dame. These sinister guardians of 
the galleries of medieval churches were essentially an expression of man’s primitive fears and superstitions. 


MAD MENAGERIES IN MID-AIR 


Sinister Guardians of the Medieval Church—Gargoyles and Their Grandsires 


By LUCY EMBURY 


= AVE you met the Devil? Non?” 
Solicitously the Tower Guardian—a - shrivelled, 
bright-eyed woman of fifty-odd—led me toward the 
roof’s edge. 

“Voila, Monsieur! Madame,” with vivacious seriousness she 
effected the momentous introduction. 

Momentous for me—it was; the Devil, I suspect, didn’t much 
care. Anyhow, he continued to gaze with satyric grimace out 
over Paris, gloating, as he has gloated these many years, at the 
growth of his domain. 

Only a restoration by Viollet-le-Duc, you will say. 

No, far more than that—a recapturing of old Gothic energy, 
a Faustian revivifying 
of a medieval concep- 
tion. The figure seems 
not mere stone, but 
Satan himself, who for 
centuries past count 
obsessed and fascinated 
the imaginations of 
men. 

“He has a large fam- 
ily,” encouragingly she 
said. “Since you are 
interested, perhaps you 
will like to make 
their acquaintance too. 
Here—go very quietly 
—it is not asa rule 
permitted.” 

A friendly impulse, 
an itch for pourboire 
—what did it matter? 
The little gate clicked 
behind me and alone, 
high above earth, I 
sauntered down the 
ages. Can there be in 
all the world any 

_ promenade more allur- 


GUARDIANS OF THE CITY 


For centuries gargoyles have looked down upon Paris from the towers of Notre Dame. 
This cathedral, the first great structure to be erected in Paris, was begun in 1163, but it 
was not completed until the middle of the next century. 


ing than the roof-edge of Notre Dame de Paris on a mild March 
day, any vista more provocative of thought? Below, a sil- 
very jumble of habitations recording divers eras; at their cen- 
ter, bounded by silver threads of water, the Isle de la Cité 
where the small, wild tribe of Paresii, wielded pickaxes before 
Christ was born in Galilee. Busily they worked, erected forts 
and shelter, all unconscious that they were men of destiny, by 
their crude labors bringing to birth a great city whose end is 
not yet. The Romans found them there, attacked this tiny 
core of future Paris in 52 B.C. but could not destroy it. And 
the roofs of Notre Dame are another city, compelling enough 
to make you forget the larger one below—a bizarre city of 
cliffs and heights, top- 
ping the House of God 
and peopled by off- 
spring of  diablerie. 
Such an amazing crew 
of guards for a saint- 
ly edifice! The ram, 
werewolf, elephant, the 
griffon guzzling a help- 
less goose, the vam- 
pire, the lizard-snouted 
nun—a host of leering, 
sneering chimeras, 
gathered along the gut- 
ters, bending above the 
rails. One approaches 
them with curiosity, 
leaves them with re- 
luctance—and an odd 
sense of kinship! These 
semi-savage grotesque- 
ries, released long ago 
by the medieval ar- 
tificer, rouse the slum- 
bering pagan in every 
brain and breast. What 
country - born, land - 
bred human hasn’t got 
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a secret satyr, some subdued 
demon of water or woodland but- 
toned beneath his vest? 

And the builders of Gothic 
cathedrals were country-bred peo- 
ple, remember. Forests soared 
and sang around them. Pointed_ 
arches and intricate windows 
were born amid the traceries of 
trees. In dim recesses wolves 
lurked and many animals men- 
aced: flesh-and-blood beasts; 
beasts fathered only by fear; 
emissaries one and all of spirits, 
evil or beneficent, that encircled 
humankind, blessed or cursed existence. Men still lived very 
close to earth: four-footed creatures were either antagonists 
or brothers. Christianity had substituted, to be sure, the wor- 
ship of one God in man’s own image for pagan propitiation 
of divers deities resident in stars and seas and stones. Still, 
myths clung to memory—the corn-goddess of ancient belief was 
a living figure; and, despite the priests, in his heart every 
peasant knew an eagle to be a sky-spirit and that witches loved 
to take up their abode within the body of cock or cat. Im- 
memorial fears and fancies die hard. : 

The origin of the gargoyle stems far, far back; its first an- 
cestor was the primitive totem-pole. Before women commenced 
to till fields, and cowered in caves while their men went daily 
forth to grim chase, the wild ani- 
mal was lord of destiny and his 
death the sole hope of human 
survival. So warriors slew but 
likewise worshipped—a worship 
that spread the world over, and 
in many places still persists. 
Searce a bird, a beast, a fish, an 
insect even, which has not been 
somewhere, sometime enshrined. 
Everything strong or strange in 
nature, everything which baffled 
or outwitted man, he regarded as a god. Amusing survivals 
are the adoration of the mantis among the Hottentots 
and the role of deity ascribed to the humble sardine by cer- 
tain Peruvian tribes who depend upon it for food. Interest- 
ing, too, is the belief current in parts of Abyssinia that black- 
smiths and potters are able at will to assume leopard-shape. 
Thus do untutored minds link the superior skill of clay- or 
metal-worker with the superior power of the most splendid 
animal they know and, in consequence, select for special ven- 
eration. 

To the early tent-dweller, the totem pole with its carven 
image of his tutelary genius acted as a sort of amulet, bring- 
ing blessings, fending off 
evil. Just to carve or 
paint the rain-god, for in- 
stance, was an act of 
prayer, apt to induce de- 
sired rain. And, once 
depicted, the image or 
emblem took on a mys- 
terious, potent life of its 
own. A totem wolf would 
defend the clan from his 
snarling, living kin; so, 
trustfully, it was sup- 
posed. And for years 
beyond number such su- 
perstitious homeopathy 
has been practiced — a 


Examples of early lead gargoyles 
are now rare. This grotesque mon- 

ster is from a fifteenth century 

dwelling at Vitré in northwestern 
: France. 
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Carnegie Library, Riverside, California 
Sometimes the gargoyles are amazingly lifelike. This figure is 
on the Church of Saint Urbain at Troyes in the rich limestone 
region of northeastern France. 


As time went on gargoyles were elongated and conventionalized. 
This figure is from the fourteenth century Cathedral of Meaux. 


mystic application of the old saw, 
“set a thief to catch a thief.” 

When men wearied of nomadic 
ways, commenced to anchor 
themselves by building perma- 
nent shelter, these guardians 
were transferred from posts to 
houses. Sculptured or painted 
creatures sprawled upon walls, 
perched above lintels, glared from 
eaves and gables. Often, actual 
skulls or heads were hung up. As 
the soul’s seat, a head had par- 
ticular potency, so peoples of 
East India and elsewhere be- 
lieved. You may see graven hare’s heads on gables in the Tyrol 
today, dragons on Norse dwellings and the fantastic edifices of 
the Orient. Only brave beasts may aspire to gables, and the 
dragon in especial “loves dangerous places,” so the Chinese 
say. - 

Savage fancy wasn’t content just to imitate. An animal was 
more than an animal: it was a symbol of worship, of fear, 
of fierce, conflicting forces within man’s own breast. Forces 
not analyzed, nor even understood, Man was still too close to 
the kingdom of the beasts. His eye swept forest, height, and 
sky, saw mystery at work there. The eagle conquered air with 
its wings; the lion conquered the jungle with its roar. Two 
strengths together must be greater than one, so out of primitive 
wonderment the griffon was born. 
| Wild rams traveled crags, wild 
monkeys traveled tree-tops. Give 
man a hoof, a horn, a tail, and 
he too could travel anywhere. 
Thus bye-and-bye the Devil was 
born. And in his wake, one by 
one, a whole troop of chimeras 
swaggered up from the subter- 
ranean depths of the brain, in a 
sense became masters of the 
minds that made them. Beings 
, of astonishing reality, virility, who endure to this day—a mad 
menagerie of static, avid life in mid-air, whose toes never 
_ traverse land or sea! 

Grotesqueness is in itself a sort of power. Plutarch was 
simply voicing popular feeling when nearly two thousand years 
ago he declared that the more fantastic an icon, the greater 
its efficacy. Fearsomeness is an inherent quality of the gro- 
tesque. Quite naturally fear finds expression in capricious, un- 
common forms. Since the beginning of time mankind has been 
simultaneously attracted and repelled by the abnormal, by any 
‘off-pattern, whether on the plus or minus side. Giant and dwarf 
equally create a blend of repugnance and fascination. The 
magic-worker of primitive 
tribes, the wizard of the Mid- ’ 
dle Ages were simply brains fr — 

: : Sm 
brighter than the rest, beings , 
above norm, and, as such, set 
apart, by their fellows sus- 
pect. 

The Gothic gargoyle was 
the last genuine upflare 
of ancient credulities and 
dreads. Hence its extraordi- 
nary vitality. The stone was 
licked and shaped by flaming 
tongues of terror, sometimes 
chiseled too by malicious 
pagan amusement. Twelfth 
century France was officially 
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French gargoyles first began to 
appear on the cathedral at Laon 
—short, vigorous figures such as 
this fantastically snouted and 

winged boar. : 


Christian, to be sure, and the cornerstone of Notre Dame de 
Paris was blessed in 1163 A.D. by no lesser than Pope Alexander 
III. Nevertheless, Christianity was scarcely more than a gloss, 
a brittle lacquer deftly laid by the Church over habits of 
heathendom, For decades after the great cathedrals soared sky- 
ward, old practises persisted. It is a matter of record that in 
1471 Louis XI “honored the city by starting the fire with his 
own hand in the Place de Gréve, the evening of Saint John the 
Baptist. On a mast, twenty-five metres in height and surrounded 
by combustibles of all kinds, was hung a huge basket containing 
a dozen black cats and a fox, symbols of the devil. The more 
the grilled creatures cried, the more the people laughed.” 
Sixty-two years later Francis I, Francis the Great, to whom 
we owe the splendor of Fontainebleau, touched a torch to the 
same sort of bonfire by way of celebrating the nuptials of his 
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High above the city of Ulm in Germany this gargoyle looks forth from the loftiest church tower in the world across the Bavarian countryside. The 

tower of the Cathedral of Ulm was begun in the fourteenth century and finally completed, according to the designs of one of the original architects, 
in the nineteenth. Its height is 528 feet. 


son Henri with the Pontiff’s niece, Catherine de Medici. They 
were not particularly cruel kings, or cruel citizens, they were 
merely bent upon carrying on Roman tradition. At the Feast 
of Ceres, Goddess of Good Harvest, it had been the custom of 
Imperial Rome to set foxes afire, hound them around the circus, 
out across the fields, vicarious demons thus destroyed to insure 
next season’s bounty. 

Charlemagne inherited the Imperial mantle. Caesar’s legions 
had built a road across the Ile de la Cité, across the square now 
spoken of as Parvis de Notre Dame. Superstitious soldiery they 
were, pitching winter quarters wherever they could find an 
eagle’s nest because it was a bird of good omen. On the very 
site of the cathedral itself an altar to Jupiter once stood, erected 
there about 360 A.D. by the “Nautae Parisiaci,” merchant 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE WORLD'S NOBLEST STEEDS 


By DON GLASSMAN 


1 to horse lovers. The horses are honored with the most 
rery names; the choicest morsels are served them and their 


fust before the racing season begins at the Heliopolis track ° 
the suburbs of Cairo, the Bedouins give all their attention 
yi the feeding, exercising and grooming of their steeds. Be- 
Feen horse and master, the intimacy is on the same level as 
tween human beings. 

“My velvet-coated darling,” whispers Ahmed into the sensi- 
we_ear of his stallion, “tell me, art thou fit for the great oc- 
hsion? Wilt thou shed glory on thy father who sired the 
sighty El Mahud? Run swiftly, my darling, my hope, my 
ved one. Fly like the wind, speed with the birds. Only 
miretch forth your noble head and we shall ride to victory. 
light of mine eyes, may the beat of thy hooves thunder unto 
Wah!” ' 

| The Arah is not merely a carefully-bred horse. He has a 
fong and notable antiquity. When, at the dawn of history, men 
irst learned to tame and mount horses—about three thousand 
hears ago—the Arab stock was preferred to all others. It is an ; 
briginal blood mixture, and is dominant when mixed with 
bther breeds. 

The Arab is relatively small and light in weight, averaging 
‘rom 850 to 1000 pounds, and measures from 1444 to 154% 
hands at the withers. You can spot an Arab at once by his 
Hace. His head is wedge-shaped, with a very small muzzle. 
e has long, fine and sensitive ears; his neck is long and arched 
lose to the head; his legs are well-muscled. The bones have 
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and disc-like jaw bones, in the small ears, bulging forehead and con- 

cave depression beneath the forehead, the distinguishing characteristics 

of the finely bred Arab horse are visible. Intelligence and a keen spirit 

make this beautiful creature a willing and wonderful partner to 
her master. 


HE fame of the Arab horse exceeds that of all other breeds. 
“Who wants gold?” asks the Bedouin. “Gold is heavy, 
dangerous to carry, and robbers kill you for it. Didn’t 
Allah’s prophet say, ‘noble and fierce horses are true riches?’ ” 
Where a man’s livelihood, his safety, his power and locomo- 
tion depend on a horse, you can feel assured that the horse 
holds first place in the heart of his master. When a Bedouin 7EC 
parts with his horse and acquires gold, he may lose more than A YOUNG MARE 


; Carl R. Raswan 


he gains in the transaction. The blue blooded mare of Arabia, though very feminine, is nonethe- 

Egypt is now the heart of a great horse trading and racing less masculine in strength and endurance. There are three principal 

Noel Afri I 1s 1 eee as ie d types of Arab horses distinguished for beauty, for speed and for 

Bee ES OEE ELLE ECA stat oe 2) | OSCE eae e sy or LE amiars strength. This mare belongs to the latter, or Kuhaylan, type which 
Egyptian deserts one finds natives of high and low caste tend- possesses the greatest stamina, health and reproductive powers. 
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“The Oomne 


Oy the Wind,” this is Me poetic title w 
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ch the Arab gives his mare who swallows the air with her nostrils and 
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the ground beneath 


her feet with her fleet hoofs. The Arab horse may be thin as a greyhound, but it is wiry, healthy and of great endurance. Arab blood has contributed 
to the creation of a great variety of horses in all parts of the world, including the thoroughbred in England, the Hungarian cavalry horse, fine breeds 
in Kentucky, the Argentine, Andalusia and Austria, and even the pinto, the mustang and the powerful percheron in France. 


the density of ivory. But the back is especially short, con- 
taining one vertebra less than the ordinary horse. In general 
proportions the well-formed Arab is about as long as he is 
high. 

The Arab will stand its ground before lions, tigers and other 
jungle beasts. Arabs dash into a raging battle fearlessly, And 
not only do they show extraordinary courage, but lofty intel- 
ligence and human understanding. The Arab does not under- 
stand the word “retreat.” Shouts, cries, cannonades and ex- 
plosives cannot frighten him. He can even help his rider fight 


off an attacker, either by biting the assailant or his horse. 
No animal is so sensitive and appreciative of good treatment 


as the Arab horse. Moreover, he has a remarkable memory 
which serves him in recalling acts of kindness and cruelty. And 
coupled with his courage and vindictiveness, one finds gentle- 
ness. He is the ideal horse for women and children, serving 
them not only as a vehicle but as a gentleman protector. 

One of the Arab’s most remarkable qualities is endurance. 
His body machine generates more energy for the amount of 
food consumed than that of any other horse. Actually, the 


Arab eats and drinks less, but travels farther. In American 
endurance contests, the Arab blood has always shown its su- 
periority. In 1921, the Arab “Crabbet” covered 300 miles in 
49 hours, carrying 245 pounds on his back. Again in 1923, 
“Gouya,” covered the same distance in 45 hours while carrying 
225 pounds. 

The Arab’s stomach is smaller than that of other horses, and 
he is able to subsist on the roughest rations. Whereas less- 
spirited and less noble horses will eat nothing but the choicest 
feed, the Arab, long accustomed to the rigors imposed by desert 
life, eats almost any assortment of food. The degree of adapta- 
tion to desert life is shown by the fact that Arab foals feed 
almost exclusively on camel’s milk and soon learn to trot along- 
side their nurses. The camels are no less motherly to the foals 
than to their own offspring. 

Arabs will perform as much work as ordinary horses on one- 
third to one-half as much feed. Moreover the Arab mare will 
take no food from strange hands, no matter how choice the 


morsel offered. She is accustomed to waiting long hours for 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS IN TOKIO 


At Yuletide Japan is gay with evergreen trimmings, holly and even Christmas trees. 
Here a Japanese is emulating the Santa Claus of the West and distributing toys to 
the children of Tokio. 
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Cer, lle mera a Lue nreside’ 
something drags me off to the wilds—” 

“And this time—” 

“Must be different. I refuse to be unortho- 
dox: I have a feeling that I shall be forced to 
eat raw fish, and I state in advance that I will 
not do so.” 

We felt gay and truant. We felt like climb- 
ing Fujiyama. We were sure we had the 
monopoly on a great idea. The notion of two 
unmarried young people traveling to the South 
Seas had at first seemed hopelessly complex. 
We had searched for a formula then, and hav- 
ing discovered it simultaneously, we wondered 
why it had not occurred to us before. It had 
worked marvelously like a tonic. We bought 
luggage, we bought tickets, we sent a cable or 
two from Shanghai, and in three days we had 
left. Now, before us, lay the splendid enter- 
prise. 

Kobe was festive, with evergreen trimmings 
clinging ethereally, like halos, to the bare 
masts of ships, and holly over doorways in 
the city, and even Japanese Santas in some of 
the great stores, where ingenious toys were sold. 


THE WHITE SUMMIT OF FUJI-SAN 


The sacred peak of Japan, its beauty changing constantly with the weather and the seasons, Fuji-san is visible to the inhabitants of thirteen 
provinces and to sailors a hundred miles at sea. Today Fuji is a dormant volcano, its last and most devastating eruption having occurred in 1707. 


At Yuletide, we discovered, all Japan seems to go suddenly 
Christian. Much of the decoration was advance preparation 
for New Year’s Day, which Japanese now universally observe 
according to the Western calendar, but most of it was for Christ- 
mas. There are less than a million Christians in Japan, but 
Nipponese like our holiday; they do not have to accept our 
gods in order to celebrate it, any more than they need know 
Negro spirituals to dance to their version of jazz. 

Christmas trees, gorgeously illumined and decorated, were in 
many of the shops, “Christmas Sale” signs in Japanese were 
hung streaming across windows, and counters overflowed with 
gifts, arranged in artistic display, cunningly attractive, and in- 
credibly cheap. The famed Motomachi, “where all the world 
meets,” was incandescent with thousands of electric bulbs, and 
glamorous also with a myriad of colored paper lanterns, so that 
we lingered with bulging eyes. We saw rows of silks, kimonos, 
porcelain, damascene, carved ivory, and jade, and we laughed 
over Japanese inlaid boxes that opened puzzlingly. We sampled 
Japanese sugared fruit, and Morinaga’s delicious candy, and 
Japanese holiday wine. We searched all Kobe to find zori big 
enough to fit Peg’s enormous number fives, and everywhere were 
greeted, “Okino doko sama—very sorry for you!” by shopkeep- 
ers who stood aghast at such extraordinary pedal extremities. 
Finally, we sat down exhausted to have American java in Hon- 
jo’s, a place perhaps named for the conqueror of Manchuria. 

It was there, as though sprung from a crevice in sliding paper 
doors, that Sumada, an old acquaintance, came upon us, and 


proposed a Japanese meal for Christmas Eve. “Romantic,” said 
Peg. “Exciting.” I agreed, with reservations. “But, Sumada, 
no raw fish—” So we went to sukiyaki at the Kikusui. 

Kikusui is famous; it is the Ciro’s, perhaps, of Japan. It - 
is a labyrinthine arrangement of one and two-roomed moon- 
windowed buildings grouped around a rambling garden, filled 
with grottoes, and rockeries and lacquered red bridges arching 
quaintly over tiny rivers in which you see the reflection of 
stone lanterns. Each house is a miniature of some shrine or 
temple in Nikko, Nara, Kamakura, or some other celebrated 
city of pilgrimage. Each serves the special food for which the 
district it represents is famous. But we went to Kikusui only 
for the incomparable sukiyaki. 

Have you ever tasted it? Beef and chicken, cut into thin 
squares, with tender cabbage, shoots of bamboo, mushrooms, 
Japanese onions, and various herbs, all broiled slowly with co- 
pious quantities of soya sauce and sugar leveled over the pile. 
You sit on the tatami mat, shoeless of course, and grouped 
round the brazier where the cooking proceeds over a slow char- 
coal fire. No one can claim the title of gourmet (if anyone 
aspires to it nowadays) who has not drunk a toast to Nippon 
over a sukiyaki bowl at Kikusui. 

Sumada proved so interesting that we missed our train, and 
had to take a slower one that did not bring us into Tokio 
until late next morning, with only a scant margin of time to 
keep a rather important engagement. We hurried to the Im- 
perial, changed raiment, and scurried forth again to a waiting 
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Though the women of Japan are rapidly 
becoming Westernized, most of them 
still wear their native costumes. At the 
left, the young lady poses for her 
photograph; in the center is an old- 
fashioned mother with her youngsters; 
and at the right girls are strolling in 
the crowded streets of Tokio. 


motor car. It was a quarter to twelve. “Jsongu!” I cried to 
the driver. “American Embassy.” Suddenly, we remembered 
about flowers. 

There was a moment of pure panic, till the driver, even more 
flustered than we, found a shop that sold flowers on Christmas 
Day. There we met a man who at first seemed understanding, 
and made his fingers fly, to present us, in three minutes, with 
a box of neatly packed—tuberoses. “But we said gardenias!” 
we explained. 

“T know,” he said, and shook his head. “Verra solly, but 
no gardenias.” Then, noticing our tragic faces, he asked with 
concern, “Not somebody died?” Wondering if he also had 
learned his English on a sugar plantation, we took the tuberoses 
and left. “No,” I shouted back as we drove off with a roar, “not 
somebody died.” 

We arrived, after all, with two minutes before twelve to spare. 


Awaiting us was a magnificent Christmas turkey, champagne, 
and—act of legerdemain—cranberry sauce. It was my first 
Christmas turkey for several years; with our friends in the 
Embassy, John and Jeanne, we thoroughly enjoyed it. But we 
had a full schedule, and rather too abruptly we took leave of 
turkey and trimmings and Tokio. i 

Not long afterward we were en route to Miyanoshita, “Be- 
low the Shrine,” which leans high over Lake Hakone, that 
nestles against the holy Fuji-san. Up the steep, macadamized 
road to Miyanoshita we traveled in a bus crowded with Japa- 
nese in holiday mood: soldiers with swords dangling beside their 
short legs; schoolboys, in dark uniforms invariably two sizes 
small; gray mothers laden with Christmas bundles twice their 
own size, but nevertheless bowing to everyone in the bus be- 
fore seating themselves on their feet; young girls in brilliant 
obi, and with red lips and handsome eyes; and peasants wearing 


WINTER LANDSCAPES 


When snow falls, rural Japan looks as though it were an illusion created by the magic brush of Hokusai. The illusion, however, is dispelled 

quickly in those regions given over to the new sport of skiing which Japanese sportsmen have been cultivating so enthusiastically in recent years. 

The skiers at the right are climbing Mount Asama, the largest and most treacherous volcano on the main island of Japan. At the left is a glimpse 
of the bay at Atami. 
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a short coat above 
ordinary underdrawers, 
and nothing else! Be- 
ing part of this mad 
crowd made you feel 
oddly like something 
from a_ woodcut of 
stagecoach days in 
Merrie England. When 
you go to Miyanoshita, 
don’t esoterically hire 
a car; see Japan from 
a bus window. 

A light snow covered 
the road, and lay like 
a tender thought (so 
Peg said) over the 
low, paper-windowed, 
paper - doored, straw - 
roofed houses cluster- 
ing in little villages 
on the way. The bus, 
built in miniature like 
everything else in Ja- 
pan, was for sixteen 
small people, and it soon reached capacity. More came aboard 
—eighteen—and more—twenty—and more—twenty-four! All 
passengers were greeted by the little conductorette, so tiny 
that you were tempted to stand her up on your palm. 

Totally undisturbed by our growing numbers, she courte- 
ously helped old men and women to and from the road, re- 
arranged packages and the strings of fresh fish which one man 
piled in the small vestibule, lifted luggage, bamboo buckets 
and sacks of rice from the vehicle’s roof, and between stops 
dexterously collected fares, gave change, carried on an ani- 
mated conversation with a friend, saw everyone somehow seated, 


TRAINING THE NEW WOMAN 


Even the girls of modern Japan go in for rigorous physical training. Defiantly braving 
zero weather in bathing suits, these girls are warming up before they set out for a 
trek through the snow on their skis. 


and called out, in a 
high, winsome voice, 
the names of “interest 
of points” we passed. 
She was _ altogether 
marvellous. 

Meanwhile, the 
youthful driver furi- 
ously rounded hairpin 
bends, with rushing 
mountain torrents be- 
low, and swerved to 
avoid kimonoed pedes- 
trians. A rhythmic 
clatter of geta filled 
the air when we 
stopped at villages, and 
he kept his fluted horn 
at work incessantly. 
He must have learned 
the now famous “Rules 
of the Road” which, as 
issued in Tokio Eng- 
lish not long ago, add- 
ed to the world’s lit- 
erary curiosa. Certainly he knew especially well the klaxon 
rule, which reads: 
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“Tf a pedestrian interferes with the road, trumphet at him, tootle at him, 
gently at first, but if he persists, then trumphet at him vigorously, at the 
same time expressing, by word or mouth, the warning, Hai! Hai!” 

We “hai-haied” virtually everyone we saw, for there was much, 
and persistent, interference. 

It was to see Fuji that we had taken this journey. We climbed, 
next day, through a mist to Sengenyama, a thousand feet above 
Miyanoshita, and from the height looked down, like Confucius 
on Tai Shan, “and felt the smallness of the world below.” We 
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WARFARE IN ‘THE SNOW 


In the more northerly provinces of Japan snow often falls to a depth of two or three feet. 2 
Today both boys and girls are devoting more and more attention to outdoor sports of all kinds. 


carried on by the youngsters with hilarious vigor. 


When school is out pitched battles with snow are 
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MARKETING IN WINTER 


A small sled will carry the purchases of this youngster who is setting 
out on a shopping tour during a snowy day in Tokio. 


saw villages wrapping snugly round like bays and inlets of the 
sea. We saw a succession of snow-capped peaks, uniquely Jap- 
anese—neat, small, and orderly. “They look like scones from a 
good Scotswoman’s oven, freshly baked, with angel frosting, and 
put out to cool,” said Peg. 

But we did not, alas, see Fuji, who hid his 
face all day beneath an imperial tapestry of 
clouds. Going back, we sought solace in the 
baths at the Fujiya, a hotel that has hot water 
piped fresh from the mountain’s mineral 
springs. This water, constantly flowing, also 
heats the hotel, with its famous orchid houses, 
and is on tap in every room. ‘It is, according 
to the hotel’s own circular, “guaranteed helpful 
for cases of liver and spleen and digestive or- 
gans ailments, anemia, and for every form of 
catarrh, and for gargling and douching in nose 
and larynx troubles.” Taking inventory, we 
found nothing relevant, and so moved on to 
Atami. 

Atami is my first love, and last, in dark-eyed 
Japan. It offers less than the more celebrated 
resorts such as Beppu, Unzen, Karuizawa, 
Nikko, and Nara. Few foreigners go there: it 
has no modern golf links, no street cars, and no 
cabarets. But back in a forest of evergreens 
I once came upon four old samurai there, prac- 
ticing swordplay and archery with the long bow, 
and for a moment felt that I had entered some 
Japanese Sleepy Hollow. 

Atami is built upon a steep hill, and ee is 
the first floor at the back of houses becomes the 
second story, or the third, at the front. When 
fmally you reach the shore road, you see a per- 
fect crescent of bay, flanked on either side by 
rocky promontories, with Japanese pines stand- 
ing lone sentinel on their farthest point. 
Everything is perilously near tumbling into the 
sea at a given command, and likely to leave 
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you wondering whether it was not all an illusion created by the 
immortal brush of Hokusai. 

But most of all I like the Kamanarea yado-ya, an inn that 
seems to stand just over the breakers, so that at night, when 
the earth trembles slightly, as it always does at Atami, you are 
never quite sure that it is not the pound of the waves against 
the frail timbers. The Kamanarea family, including the banto- 
san and half a dozen blushing nesan, touched foreheads to floor, 
and chorused, “Jrashai-mase!” as we arrived. We removed our 
shoes, and padded off to the second floor, into a tatami-spread 
and immaculate apartment, where I recognized the kakemono 
that had hung there when I had last visited Atami. They had 
not forgotten me. And the entire household came now, one by 
one, to offer felicitations. Mysteriously, a long spray of festive 
evergreen appeared in a rose-colored vase. 

“O furo!’ commanded a little man in his undershirt, who 
interrupted us. It was the call to bath, which Japanese take 
daily, and religiously as prayer. And what a bath the Kaman- 
area boasts! It is the most important room in the hotel, and 
ihe vast tub measures fifteen feet across. It has sides and a 
bottom of emerald tile, filled with hot water pumped down 
from the local springs. No wonder the guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, gather here to parboil for an hour and discuss everything 
from the price of silk to the Analects of Confucius. The bath 
in a Japanese inn corresponds to the Western hotel lobby. You 
meet your friends there, you transact business, you talk politics. 

But my companion balked at the mixed bathing idea, and so 
I ventured forth alone, to steam for some minutes with a young 
lady with an astonishing coif, and a man who engaged me in 
English. He passed the usual pleasantries, and asked the usual 
questions. We were lathered together, by the energetic bath 
boy, and rinsed together. Then he explained that he was in 
the import and export business, and that some years before he 
had lived in London. Regrettably, he said, he had never been 

(Continued on page 47) 


SNOW MAN 


Japanese children display considerable ingenuity in building grotesque figures of snow. 
This particular creation is, of course, our old friend the snow man, but oftentimes 


children make cleverly modeled animals of all kinds. 


THE PASSING THRONG IN CEYLON 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


There is little sartorial elegance about the crowds that move through 

the streets of the Ceylon villages. Nearly everyone is barefooted and 

as often as not a bit of cloth wound around the waist serves as the 
only garment for the laborer. 


OST STRIKING and, indeed, most frequent of the cos- 
M tumes of Ceylon is a well-fitting, unpatched suit of— 

nothing at all. In due time, however, one grows 
accustomed to rubbing shoulders with naked brown men in the 
streets, to being served in bazaar or restaurant 
by natives all but entirely lacking in wardrobe, 
as one becomes accustomed in Holland to the 
clatter of wooden shoes. Dress, of course, is 
by no means wholly unknown in Ceylon; 
though it may be looked upon rather in the 
nature of decoration than of decorum. Vary- 
ing according to caste, though with far more 
variety among the males than the fair sex, the 
garb of the Singhalese publishes to the world 
at large his social status. Two points of simi- 
larity, however, are common to all classes and 
both sexes—bare heads and bare feet. Rich 
or poor, male or female, the inhabitant of Cey- 
lon wears his long black hair in a well-twisted 
knot, and, unless he be a priest, would 
no sooner submit to a hair-cut than an old-fash- 
ioned Celestial to the loss of his queue. Foot- 
wear, evidently, had not so much as occurred 
to the Singhalese before the advent of white 
men on his shores, and even today it is af- 
fected only by a few fops stricken with Anglo- 
phobia. 

The distinctive mark of pure Singhalese 
blood is a circle comb of celluloid or nacre, 
worn, not by the women, but by the men. The 
comb-wearers dress in a long skirt and a loose 
jacket of white or light colored material. That 
is all; though in the hottest hours of the day 


H. C. Ostrander 


these men of high caste often carry a parasol for its shade. 

Not so the mass of the islanders, however. The coolies, the 
workmen of all trades seem utterly impervious to sun-stroke, 
and with bared skull and barer back toil away from daylight 
to dark suffering from the lambient rays nothing more serious 
than the bleaching of the ribbon about the loins. 

Whatever her class, the woman of Ceylon sallies forth at- 
tired in a waist cut almost as low as those of our own dowa- 
gers of the social ridgepole, and a skirt that is neither more 
nor less than a square of cloth wound about the lower limbs. 
Having neither belt nor fastening of any sort, being merely 
tucked in at the waist, the garment would seem designed 
to invite frequent embarrassing disaster. But at the first sug- 
gestion of its loosening the wearer nonchalantly shakes it out, 
in the crowded bazaar or busy street, and calmly readjusts it 
without in the least violating the proprieties. Between the skirt 
and the waist is a long, arid patch of brown skin that is left 
to shift for itself. Though the high-class lady dons the silks 
and jewels of festivity and rides haughtily away in her private 
rickshaw to ball-room or theater, this strip of her waist is still 
uncovered. Yet the Singhalese woman is both graceful and 
modest, a pleasing contrast to the coarse and clumsy female of 
Mohammedan seclusion. 

As to the children of the oval island, those of both sexes up 
to the age of puberty dress merely in a pleasant smile. It is 
not uncommon for the fond and loving parents to modify this 
costume of nature by girdling the infantile body with a silver 
or brass chain, which is valuable not only in warding off a count- 
less horde of evil spirits, but serves to hold the first loin-cloth 
which the child adopts upon the approach of maturity. More 


H. C. Ostrander 
Much of the trade in the villages of Ceylon is carried on by women. They are seen 
everywhere displaying their small supplies of fruit and vegetables, carrying their baskets 
balanced easily on their heads or standing in the blazing sunshine gossiping pleasantly. 
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than this, there are cases in 
which the parental devotion 
has been carried so far, in the 
case especially of little girls, as 
to hang from the chain a bronze 
or silver ornament in the shape 
of a heart or pear, which serves 
—very inadequately—the duty 
of the proverbial fig-leaf: 

The traveler soon finds him- 
self wondering why the adult 
Singhalese is not the robust, 
well-developed giant which 
childhood promises. The na- 
tive infant is almost without ex- 
ception a nascent Hercules, 
plodding self-confidently about 
town at an age when the chil- 
dren of the respected white 
man would scarcely try to go 
across the nursery on all fours. 

At the age of four or five, 
however, thanks to his peculiar 
diet and ancestral habits, he be- 
gins to run chiefly to belly; the 
chest is arrested in its develop- 
ment; the once sturdy arms and 
legs grow long and thin. At ten 
the white weakling has quite 
overcome his handicap; as both 
approach man’s estate the Eu- 
ropean finds no difficulty what- 
ever in outdoing his native con- 
temporary in any test of 
strength or prowess. 

In this physical deterioration 
the physical indolence of cen- 
turies no doubt plays its part. 
While the European is busying 
himself with his cricket, his 
polo, or his tennis, the native 
shuns as he would the plague 
every unnecessary exertion. A 
strong body is an ideal towards 
which the white resident is con- 
tinually striving; unless his 
walk in life be that of a rick- 
shaw runner or juggler the 
Singhalese sees no reason what- 
ever to develop his muscular 
possibilities. 

The hoary injunction to 
“laugh and grow fat” has little 
or no application in Ceylon. 
Obesity is well-nigh unknown. 
The blazing of a relentless sun 
through twelve months in the 
year evidently serves to keep 
the natives supple and slender. 
Except for an occasional Hindu 
Babu from the vast peninsula 
to the north, one may wander 
for hours in the city of Colombo 
without encountering a single 
individual who might even be 


E és 
H, C. Ustrund 
The elephants of. Ceylon, to whose brawn so much of Ceylon’s heavy labor is delegated, are a Conn ‘ 
source of delight to the visitor. Under the guidance of their master they work with almost human intelligence. 
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rd thick-set: Yet certainly the Singhalese are happy and ordinately kind to their children. Severe punishments are all 
mirthful enough to win place among the stoutest races on the _— but unknown, and in consequence parental discipline is slight 


globe. 


and is utterly cast off early in life. Like the Arab, the native 


Like most half-civilized peoples, the Singhalese are in- (Continued on page 44) 
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THE SOUTHERN MOTOR ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA 


By Henry MacNair, Motor Tours Division 


While the Broadway of America is still 
the most popular and the best way from 
New York and Boston to Los Angeles and 
San Diego, California, there are many 
who for various reasons want to select 
an equally good route with a good road 
bed and points of interest and without 
steep grades or a lengthening of mileage. 
To such we can recommend the follow- 
ing route which follows very closely in 
its latter part U. S. 90, the most south- 
ernmost of our national system of Fed- 
eral Highways. Before a paternal gov- 
ernment had asked us to eliminate the 
old familiar and picturesquely descrip- 
tive appellations, this route was known 
as “The Old Spanish Trail,” since pre- 
sumably it was the one traversed by the 
old-Spanish explorers such as DeSoto. 

Just before reaching El Paso, U. S. 90 
merges with U. S. 80 which is followed to 
San Diego. Needless to say this route 
is crowded with memories of Old Spain 
and France. Assuming that we are start- 
ing from the East at Jacksonville we fol- 
low the general route west which runs 
through the panhandle of Oklahoma and 
is known as U. S. 90, which number pre- 
dominates as far as Houston,-Texas. It 
is not far from the western boundary of 
Florida to Mobile. Just beyond are Bi- 
loxi and Gulfport, two famous winter re- 
sorts, which are included in the Gulf 
Coast’s leading hostelries. Of course the 
leading one of the Gulf Coast’s hotels is 
the new Jung, which like the new Roose- 
velt has seven hundred rooms. These two 
cities are the winter resorts of Mississippi, 
which are uniformly of a superior class, 
though not so well publicised in the 
north, 

Having entered Texas, we are prepared 
to choose between the short route via 
San Antonio and the longer one via Dal- 
las and Fort Worth with the sortie 
through the mountains of New Mexico 
and Arizona. At Lordsburg, we swing 
south and west to Tucson passing many 
old Mexican ruins in Arizona and numer- 
ous parks and interesting points along the 
way. 

The trip to Mexico City may be made 
either from Laredo, Texas, or from other 
nearby points in Mexico or Texas. For 


ADVISORY BOARD 
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those who wish more accurate data on 
the trip we would suggest the following: 


Laredo Tex. to 
Victoria, Mex. 
0.0 Laredo, Tex.Inter- 
national Bridge 
0.5 New Laredo, Mex. 
(Pop. 28,000) 
14.0 Customs  Inspec- 
tion 
46.0 El Gloria 
67.0 Vallecillo 
82.0 Sabinas Hidalgo 
(Pop. 10,000) 
106.5 Mamulique Pass 


Cross Rio Grande 
21.0 Chapulhuacan 
32.0 Santana 
66.0 Jacala (Pop. 25,- 
000) small hotel 
80.0 Durango 
85.5 El Duranzo 
87.5 San Vicente 
122.5 Tasquill 0. 
133.0 [Ixmiqulpan 
(Pop. 3,000) 
152.0 Lagunillas 


160.0 Actopan (Pop. 


106.5 Stop. Second In- 2,000) 


spection 181.0 Colonia 
146.5 Monterrey (Pop. 199.5 Tizayuca 
150,000) 211.0 Ozumbilla 


234.5 Mexico City (Pop. 
615,375) 

(This route leads 
about 2 m. L. to 


168.0 Villa de Santiago 
195.0 Montemoreles 

(Pop. 18,000) 
227.0 Linares 


83.0 


222.0 Victoria (Pop. Villa Juarez, the ~ 
12,000) best hotel  be- 

Victoria to Tamazun- tween Monterrey 
chale 208.0 and Mexico City, 


0.0 Victoria 
78.0 El Limon 


also to Tampico 
115 m.) 


NEW HOTEL AND SHOP 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotel is to be added to 
the official Hotel and Shop Bulletin— 
Hotel Buena Vista, Hot Springs, New 
Mexico. 

The following shop is to be added to 
the list—Charles W. Wolf, 22 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Members will kindly note that the cor- 
rect name of our hotel at Perugia, Italy, 
is not the Palace Hotel but the Brufani 
and Palace Hotel. 


EXPLORING WITH AIRPLANES 


Forty years ago, before the days of 
moving pictures, viewing photographs 
through a parlor stereoscope—an optical 
instrument for bringing out the depth or 
relief of the photograph—was a popular 
fireside pastime in Canada but today 
many up-to-date men, bent not on amuse- 
ment but on business, visit the photo- 
graphic library of the Topographical and 
Air Survey Bureau of the Department of 
the Interior at Ottawa to gaze through 
stereoscopes for hours at some of the most 
wonderful photographs in the world. 
These are aerial photographs, photo- 
graphs taken through the floor or over 
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the front edge of the cockpit of a swiftly 
moving aeroplane, and for the most part 
pictures of areas in northern Canada, al- 
though practically all sections of the Do- 
minion are represented in the more than 
500,000 photographs filed and indexed in 
the Bureau. 

Who are these keen, active, outdoor 
men who study so intently the hills and 
valleys, the rivers and lakes and forests 
which the stereoscope causes to stand out 
as if they were gazing down upon the Ot- 
tawa valley from the Peace Tower of the 
Parliament Buildings, instead of peering 
at a flat piece of paper? They are pros- 
pectors, mining men, water-power en- 
gineers, railway and _transmission-line 
builders, foresters, geologists, and others 
interested in developing Canada’s natural 
resources and thus in adding to their own 
and their country’s income. The photo- 
graphs form the basis of most of the maps 
that are now being issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and, studied indi- 
vidually, they show to the miner, the for- 
ester and the others the particular things 
they desire to know. The forester discov- 
ers the kinds of trees and the density of 
the forest so that he can form an estimate 
of the stand and locate his roads; the 
water-power engineer sees the course 
which his canal must take and the place 
where the dam must go; the route of the 
railway or transmission line lies plain 
before the engineer; and the miner looks 
not only at individual rocks and upturned 
strata but views the geological structure 
over great areas and can thus lay out his 
plan of campaign. 

Northern Canada alone is an enormous 
country and the summer season is short. 
To examine it all even with the aid of 
aeroplanes will take many years. And if 
simply visually examined, or even 
sketched, the next prospector or prospect- 
ing company would have to do it all over 
again. It is for this reason that the Do- 
minion Government as a measure of the 
highest economy is having aerial photo- 
graphs made of areas which seem most 
immediately promising. Once this is done 
the results are not circumscribed or 
evanescent. The photographs are a 
permanent record and they can be multi- 
plied and sent to different parts of the 
country to be examined not by one set 
of pioneers alone but by all who seek any 
form of natural resource. 
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A City Where People Enjoy Life! 


ST. PETERSBURG is a city built for the enjoyment of life—where 
health, happiness and contentment are primary considerations. Its 


mild climate, pleasant outdoors, delightful playgrounds and genuine 


hospitality combine to make it the first resort center of the Gulf 


Coast. All kinds of summer sport all winter—golf, fishing, boating, 
swimming, tennis, lawn bowling, shuffleboard and all the rest. Moder- 


ate living costs. 


Excellent hotels and apartments. 


address A. R. Deaderick, Sec’y., Chamber of Commerce— 


\ PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA We Sunshine City 


More frarh 


for less 
travel money... 


JAPA 


How far it is! ... half the way around 
the world. Yet how near! Two weeks 


each way on swift modern liners—at 
the lowest fare in the world considering service 
and the distance traveled. Allow yourself six 
weeks and you can make the trip with ease. At 
a cost as low as almost any six-weeks-vacation! 
The yen exchange, remember, is strongly in your 
favor, not against you. Remember too the all- 
inclusive itineraries offered at the lowest possible 
cost by the Japan Tourist Bureau—trips that 
show you the great cities, shrines and scenic 
miracles of Nippon in a week, two weeks or more, 
as you choose. Ask your tourist agent, or write 
to our nearest office, for fascinating illustrated 
literature. 
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TOURIST 
BUREAU 


JAPA 


Address Japan Tourist Bureau, 551 


Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., or Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal., or 
c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line, 25) 
Broadway, N. Y. C. Please ad- 


dress Dept. Z in each case to 
facilitate prompt reply. 


For free booklet 


TOWARD THE SILVERY SUMMITS 


(Continued from page 17) 


human habitation. It behooved us to 
avoid accidents. 

Weather reports in Ouray were 
favorable. So too were the skies. It 
was a glorious day, warm, with the 
light skimming across the ermine coat 
of the world and dancing back to 
meet the sun. An easy wind blew 
snow lacings from the ridges. 

We packed five days’ rations with 
us as we skied eastward, finally climb- 
ing above the timberline and strik- 
ing off across the American Flats. 
This is a great rolling plain girdled 
by hump-backed peaks. In the sum- 
mer its lush grasses afford pasturage 
for countless herds of sheep. In the 
winter it presents a scene of indescrib- 
able desolation. 

The ridge that bounds its far side 
affords no outstanding difficulties, 
however, and the unobstructed dip of 
the terrain on the other shoulder 
makes for a free, sweeping run on 
skis. Iwo breathless, glorious min- 
utes brought us into the timber. Then 
monotony. 

Several hours of this and we were 
ready to call it a day when we sighted, 
about dusk, an empty mine building 
at the foot of Engineer Mt. Pass. We 
made our way to it and pushed open 
the door. To our surprise the in- 
terior was tidy, well-furnished (from 
a mountain standpoint) and well-sup- 
plied. Pinned to the wall was the 
following sign: 

“COMRADE, this shelter cabin is used by 
all who pass this way when the storms of 
winter howl at 30 below zero. Therefore 
use this cabin all you want but remember 
there will surely be other men after you 
whose lives may depend on finding dry 
wood in the wood box for fire, matches to 
light a fire, and a snack to eat. 

So leave plenty of fuel, a few matches, 
the pots, cans, pans, and what eats you 
can spare. The old mattresses are also 
keen when one hasn’t anything else to 
sleep on. So do not destroy them. 

Hope no one shall ever need to use this 
shelter to save his life, but let’s leave it 


in condition in case one may.’’ 
Cc. H. S. J. P. McA. 


We had reason to remember this 
note. 

The next afternoon found us near 
the head of the tributary stream that 
drains the basin below Wetterhorn 
Peak. We had intended pressing on 
to the cliffs that marked the place 
where we would have to leave our 
skis and take to foot up the _ ice- 
smeared ledges. A camp here would 
have made the climb feasible in one 
day. But we viewed the leaden skies 
with some apprehension. The wind 
that had followed us all morning was 
moaning with increasing volume. Wis- 
dom dictated we backtrack and seek 
shelter in the timber. 

We pitched our tiny water-proof 
tent under a roof formed by the in- 


terlacing boughs of three giant 
spruce. 
Living in a_ handkerchief-sized 


mountaineering tent presents its dif- 
ficulties. First there is the problem 
of cooking on a primus stove, no 
easy job at best. 

Then there is the delicate factor 
of preparing for bed. Three people 
crowd the tent so tightly that it is 
necessary to lie flat on one’s back 
and take off all clothing while in this 
position. Every strip must be re- 
moved, for the garments are wet from 
snow and perspiration and to sleep 
in them would be signing a carte 
blanche for pneumonia. It’s a sad duty 
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when the thermometer hovers below 
zero. 

Getting up in the morning has its 
points too. During the night the mois- 
ture in the breath collects on the tent 
walls in the form of hoar frost or 
rime. The least motion will pre- 
cipitate this chilly covering. When 
the poor tent-dweller, naked as a jay 
bird, crawls out of his sleeping bag, 
he always manages, despite his most 
urgent care, to touch the canvas. Sud- 
denly, to the chagrin of all concerned, 
he finds he has engulfed the entire 
interior of the tent in a blizzard. 

We were not worried about the 
frost, however, when we _ were 
awakened about daylight by the vio- 
lent swaying of the trees above us. 
We dressed hurriedly and looked out. 
It was no heartening sight. A furious 
wind was lashing a shrieking fall of 
snow before it. The world was blotted 
out-by the formless mass of a mid- 
winter hurricane. 

We held hurried consultation, 
though we all knew there was only 
one thing to do. These storms often 
last a week or more. We had food 
for three days. We had to beat the 
maelstrom back to the mine at En- 
gineer Mt. Pass. Or else—. 

We tied ourselves together with 
the rope to keep from becoming 
separated and struck out, leaving be- 
hind tent and ice axes. Traveling 
light was at a premium, but we dared 
not abandon sleeping bags or food. 
We tried calling to one another to 
keep up our spirits. It was no use. 
The wind tore the words from our 
teeth and flung them away to be lost 
in the grey desolation even before 
we could hear them ourselves. The 
granulated snow particles, hard as 
bullets, stung blood from our faces, 

We fell down. We ran into trees. 
We couldn’t see. All we knew was to 
go on. At intervals the storm slack- 
ened its grip long enough for us to 
get our bearings. Somehow we. man- 
aged to keep going in the right dir- 
ection during the hopeless periods of 
invisibility that clotted out each brief 
spell of clarity. At last, eleven hours 
later, we stumbled through the doors 
of the shelter cabin. 

All this sounds like taking a rather 
strenuous chance just to climb a peak. 
Yet it was worth it. A mountain is a 
good friend most of the time. Oc- 
casionally, however, the fickle winds 
win her to treachery and she frowns 
mightily. She demands the most of a 
man then. But it is a good battle, a 
clean battle, and one that leaves no 
taste of bitterness behind. And once 
we've come to grips like this. there 
arises that. fullness of understanding 
which can only be born of conflict. 
It is not enough to see Nature always 
smiling. We have to suffer one of 


her mad, unreasonable rages to love ’ 


her with glad unrestraint. 

And when we go to sit with her 
on top a mountain, looking with the 
winds into space, there is much we 
learn about this pain-racked world of 
ours. It’s the same story, whether 
we read it in the soft warm verdure 
of summer, or in the leaping, smash- 
ing brilliance of winter. It’s a story 
of freedom. And that is something 
which today has been almost forgot- 
ten. 


THE CARIBBEAN MELTING POT 


(Continued from page 21) 


St. Ann’s Bay is a typical little seaside town in Jamaica. 


The Barbadians are the most com- 
mercial minded of all West Indians; 
they have to be. 
them to the square mile, and they have 
more wayside shops per hundred in- 
habitants, it is said, than any country 
on earth. They boast that the island 
is “Little England,” but never seem 
to reflect that the only feature of old 
country life which has been truly ac- 
climatized in their midst is the Eng- 
lish slum. 

They are at their best in the game 
of diving for coins, which is a fami- 
liar sight in every West Indian port. 
But the Barbadians perform so much 
more expertly than other islanders, they 
should receive credit. Nowhere else 
will you see women divers, or such 
very young children both girls and 
boys. Their grace is that of seals, and 
they convey a certain rhythm of ex- 
citement which is art in its way. The 
answer is simple. Materially—hard- 
pressed, they have made a real pro- 
fession of coin-diving and they keep 
it in certain families as a monopoly. 
They have their own quarter on the 
waterfront of Bridgetown. In St. 
Thomas or Kingston, an exceptionally 
clever diving boy is called a Barba- 
dian, whether he is one or not. There 
is an obvious point to such a compli- 
ment. 

Trinidad, second in size to Jamaica 
among the British islands, had a simi- 
lar plantation life in days gone by, 
and the inheritance from this persists. 
But Trinidad has become much more 
of a racial jumble than any other spot 
in the Antilles. It was Spanish until 
1797. It still gets a steady influx of 
Venezuelans from across the narrow 
Bocas Straits. Chinese have flocked 
there. And the English brought in 
huge numbers of East Indians, on the 
theory that they were harder workers 
than the progeny of African slaves. 

These Hindus, or “Coolies” as the 
local jargon has it, want to be in- 
dustrious, but they remain anaemic 
where Negroes flourish in the damp, 
warm climate. The Hindus have 
their own towns all over Trinidad. 
They occupy a large section of the 


There are 1,200 of. 


Columbus 
who discovered Jamaica in 1494, visited St. Ann’s Bay, naming it 
“Santa Gloria.” 


capital, Port-of-Spain. The religious 
fanatic rolls in the gu’:ers and beats 
his breast. The women go up and 
down the streets, peddling brass jew- 
elry. Bawdy houses with the stamp 
of Calcutta upon them do business 
here, there and everywhere. Curious 
how pervasive, stifling, the Hindu in- 
fluence can be. Transplant it to the 
opposite end of the world from 
Mother India, and it refuses to adapt 
itself in the least to fresh surround- 
ings. It is these “Coolies”—they and 
the Doughlas, the cross between 
Hindu and Negro—who will tinge the 
future of Trinidad most definitely. 
What does it matter in the long run? 

The Caribbean Sea has been called 
the American Mediterranean. Al- 
ready the countries surrounding it 
are as polyglot as those about the 
Mare Nostrum of the Romans. Like 
the ancient lands that colonized them, 
the Caribbees have various personali- 
ties which tend to diverge more and 
more. 

Haiti is utterly devoted to French 
traditions. The longer she exists as an 
independent republic, the stronger 
the feeling becomes. Shut your eyes 
when you are talking to an educated 
Haitian, and I defy you not to sup- 
pose him a Frenchman. The effect is 
uncanny. It convinces me that there is 
something about Gallic culture pro- 
foundly suited to the Negro, whereas 
the latter never feels comfortable in 
close contact with Angle-Saxon cul- 
ture. Even the Haitian caco moun- 
taineer is vaguely aware of this. 

Cuba is still another story. Cuba is 
intolerant of the tutelage of her 
mother country, Spain. Cuba has 
original writers, painters and com- 
posers of music. She has created an 
art of the dance peculiarly her own. 
Her rumba has gone around the 
world, and so have Cuban tunes such 
as “Mama Ynez” and “Siboney.” She 
is the brilliant daughter of the West 
Indian family. 

Artistically, Jamaica has been the 
stepdaughter up till now. But she is 


learning fast. 
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Every travel comfort 
and convenience— din- 
ing car meals that give 
a new meaning to deli- 
ciousness—barber, bath, 
valet and maid service. 


It’s not just another 
train, but a foretaste of 
California. Somehow it 
seems to have captured 
its sunshine, its friend- 
liness and warm-hearted 
hospitality. 


America’s newest attrac- 
tion, Boulder Dam, is a 
thrilling twenty-two- 
mile side trip from Las 


Vegas, Nev. Reached 


only via Union Pacific. 


Another famous train to and from California is the 


SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND LIMITED. 


Low Fares for Winter Travel 


For complete information, address 


W.S. BASINGER, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 117, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Ask for descriptive literature of Union \ 
Pacific’s 6-car Streamliner \ 
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OUTH AFRICA’S 

scenery will provoke 
your pet superlatives, 
whether you gaze spell 
bound at majestic Vic- 
toria Falls, the subter- 
ranean fairyland of the 
Cango Caves, the rug- 
ged grandeur of the 
Drakensberg Moun 
tains, the varied panor- 
ama of the beautiful 
“Garden Route”, or the 
entrancing views un- 
folded on the 100-mile 
“Marine Drive” at the 
Cape. The wonders of 
the “Sunny Sub-Conti- 
nent” will impress pic- 
tures of lasting beauty 
on your memory. 


Come to 


SUUTH 


prRicg 


For full information address 
Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons- 
Lits, Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or any of 
their branch offices; or any of 
the other leading tourist and 
travel agencies throughout the 
world. 
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THE BEAUTY OF CHINA’S BRIDGES 


(Continued from page 25) 


This fact leads straight into the pic- 
turesque; and hence the prevalence of 
and emphasis upon the arch _ of 
bridges. The accompanying photo- 
graphs illustrate what I am pointing 
out. 

Whether the “arch” be of three or 
five straight lines; whether it takes an 
oval form, or that of a circle cut above 
or below its greatest diameter; always 
the idea in common is to lift the 
span’s center high enough to let a 
standing person, working upon a rela- 
tively high deck, pass under. Usually 
there is no concern for the foot traf- 
fic which must cross over above. For 
generations, horny-handed, sweating 
toilers have struggled to push clumsy 
and heavy wheelbarrows up and over; 
calloused shoulder tops have carried 
staggering loads on poles up and over; 
seemingly with never a protest at the 
difficult handicap against the pedes- 
trian. Often, however, the lift of the 
arch is not as exaggerated as it ap- 
pears. The span often gains an added 
grace, and the road an easier grade, 
from the lilting use of straight lines, 
along parapet or _ superstructure, 
stretched above a perfect curve—or 
curves—underneath. 

You will find Jade Girdle Bridges, 
Camel’s Back Bridges, Dragon Curve 
Bridges, and many other types. Some 
are built, you would swear, mainly 
with the lovely reflections to be cast 
on the water in mind. (Notable are 
those over the moats of the Forbidden 
City!) Others, to carry out certain 
time-honored local architectural pat- 
terns or motifs of which they are to 
be a part—if a somewhat removed part. 
Sometimes, where necessity is almost 
entirely absent—to your knowledge— 
stands a bridge, as if it were a monu- 
ment. A well-fixed certainty has al- 
ways persisted in the land that evil 
spirits—which, of course, are every- 
where, and have pretty definite char- 
acteristics, both benign and ominous 
—cannot readily travel in other than 
straight paths. Therefore, many 
bridges have a zigzag in them, or a 
sidewise curve, and frequently are set 
at an angle with the course of their 
approaches. (For example, there is, 
on an island in West Lake, near Hang- 
chow, a long causeway-of-a-bridge, al- 
luringly named “The Bridge Of The 
Nine Windings.” And, incidentally, 
this one graces the “Isle Of The Three 
Pools And The Moon’s Reflection”! ) 
The lore of dragons and spirits and 
feng shui is deep; and, to a foreigner, 
locked in mystery. 

Few long bridges? Ah, but I must 
mention two.’ Many years before the 
advent of the barbarians’ structural 
steel (which makes long tasks short 
and easy) there were made two little- 
known wonders of the world: they are 
Chinese bridges. Stone does not lend 
itself readily to link shores which are 
wide asunder; and so, perforce, fer- 


ries and fords are in use where rivers 
are wide. Yet in at least the two cases 
to which I refer forgotten masters of 
hewn stone did carry across—on mas- 
sive supports—a paving of granite 
flags to an almost indefinite distance. 
One of these sweeps over the River 
Pak-koe outside Chang-chow. It bears 
the name of Kiang-ton-chidu. It is 
eight hundred feet long, its roadway is 
of wooden planks supported on twen- 
ty-five piles of masonry thirty feet 
apart. 

A few miles away, over the River 
Chin-kiang outside the city Chuan- 
chow (also in Fukien Province, and 
up-river from Amoy), is Lo-Yung-kio, 
a Wonder that is a Wonder. 

No one who has seen it knows how 
it could have been possible to build it. 
You may guess if you will, but do not 
be dogmatic! It is 3600 feet long— 
two-thirds of a mile! Its enormous 
granite_slabs forming the road-bed, in 
pairs side by side, are laid upon ti- 
tanic H-form abutments, and of these 
double-piers-and-crosspiece supports— 
placed 100 feet apart—there are no 
less than one hundred-twenty! Each 
granite slab is a huge monolith, some 
of which are one hundred-thirteen feet 
long, six feet wide and five feet thick! 
It is said to have been erected during 
the eleventh century. 

In great numbers, the more modest 
bridges throughout China persist as 
survivals in an age disorganized, cha- 
otic; impotent to make or need their 
like again. Chinese civilization never 
went in for big buildings as did most 
other rich and powerful peoples. Im- 
posing, vast architectural items are 
strikingly few; mere size had compar- 
atively little attraction in itself. The 
reasons for this are complex, and we 
have not space here to discuss them. 
The elder Chinese could run to huge 
magnificence when they chose—as the 
Wall attests and the stupendous For- 
bidden City at Peiping proves. In 
smaller, finer, daintier arts, they ex- 
celled. There are easily more “lost 
arts” in China than in any other 
culture on earth. But the Bridges of 
China still show an epitome of much 
of the finesse and finish distinguishing 
the old Celestial soul. 

I believe that soul is not everywhere 
dead. Make no mistake about it— 
there still persists in the queer baffling 
depths of even your peasant Chinese 
an appreciation for beauty of line, for 
form, for permanence, for fittingness. 
It was surely not alone due to master- 
ship at the top that China’s ancient 
temples, palaces and bridges were 
things of supreme art. The lowly peo- 
ple are not unmindful of the appeal 
of beauty: witness the utensils, walls 
and furniture which come to light 
everywhere amid squalor and poverty 
in the most obscure and hidden of 
villages and homes. China may yet 
find a Bridge to Today! 


THE PASSING THRONG IN CEYLON 


(Continued from page 40) 


of Ceylon enjoys a very brief boy- 
hood, passing quickly from 
hood to full maturity. At thirteen or 
fourteen he is in absolute equality 
with his elders in task, duty, and 
vicious knowledge. Yet, to be sure, 
in this quick-ripening Orient, the 


child- 


youth of that age is already a man, 
and it is then or even before that he 
takes unto himself a wife and, aban- 
doning the parental abode, settles 
down to his life’s work in a thatched 


cottage of his own. 
ok * * 
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boatmen of the Seine, at the behest of 
that Hellenistically inclined emperor, 
Julian the Apostate, when he estab- 
lished royal residence in the incipient 


It is more than accident that 
Romanesque architecture gave way to 
Gothic during the reign of Louis 
VII. This Louis led the second cru- 
sade (1146-1149 A. D.), the Crusade 
of the Kings, and brought a fresh 
batch of Eastern notions into France, 
fertile notions which bore strange 
fruit in the form of gargoyles. Among 
his many followers there must have 
been some artisans who heard and di- 
gested Oriental tales, which after- 


~ ward gave a rich edge to their chisels. 


Palestine was a land of divers peoples, 
of a long, variegated past. Myths 
gathered naturally there. The Talmud 
taught that demons wore cock’s feet. 
The soul of a Buddha abides within 
a white elephant, so the Siamese said. 
At Thebes in ancient Egypt there 
dwelt a ram-headed god, Amon by 
name; and lions guarded the endless, 
black tunnel through which every 
night the Sun-god magically passed. 
The Damned fed upon lizards, sun- 
worshippers of Persia averred. In 
far Burma goats fed upon the moon, 
caused its eclipse, till gongs were 
clanged to scare them out of heaven. 
Oh, such marvels were very interest- 
ing and made the ignorant Westerners 
seratch their lousy scalps and think! 

Then, the year before Waterloo, 
Eugéne Emmanuel  Violette-le-Duc 
opened his eyes upon earth, bearing 
all these memories in his blood and 
in his soul a zeal for archeology. 

Bourges and Chartres were beauti- 
ful, so were Amiens and Rheims. But, 
for the lover of history, Notre Dame 
was the most exciting church in 
France. It told the whole story of the 
Gothic style from its emergence in 
the twelfth century, through its zenith 
during the thirteenth, to its decadence 
in the fourteenth. Three hundred 
years of architecture in a single build- 
ing! Meditatively Le-Duc studied its 
detail: the magnificent metal-work of_ 
the Portail de Ste. Anne by legend 
ascribed to the skill of the Devil; the 
tympanum with its sculptured por- 
traits of Louis VII and Maurice de 
Sully, Bishop of Paris, who inspired 
his royal master to convert the old 
sixth century basilica of Childebert 
into this cathedral. Le-Duc meditated 
a great deal about gargoyles too—it 
would be no mean task to resuscitate 
those sinister guardians along the 
galleries of God! 

Strictly speaking, in terms of Gothic 
architecture, gargoyles began to ap- 
pear about A.D. 1220, and among 
earliest extant examples are those of 
the Cathedral at Laon. Five years 
later they were in evidence on the 
upper cornices of Notre Dame, and 
by 1240 such “gullets” (the French 
gargouille is derived from the old 
Latin gurgulio, meaning “gullet” or 
“throat”) were common throughout 
the city, for the reason that gutters 
were just then coming into fashion. 
On fine town mansions, as well as 
churches, all manner of grctesque ani- 
mals commenced to throng, and, in 
rainy weather, to spit upon the pates 
of unwary pedestrians ploughing 
through filth and mud. 


The Seine basin abounded in splen- 
did material, weather-resistant lime- 
stone which lent itself marvellously 
to sculpture. And since half a mil- 
lion years before the birth of Christ, 
it is computed, men have been hew- 
ing and tooling along the river’s 
banks. Indeed, one of the important 
epochs of the Old Stone Age, the 
Chellean, takes its name from the 
small town, Chelles, about twelve 
miles out from Paris on the route to 
Meaux. No wonder, medieval mallets 
swung sure and skilful, chisels cut 
delicate and deep! Enduring archi- 
tecture seems to be an accident: 
Egypt owes her pyramids to nature’s 
fortuitous generosity in granite; 
France owes her deathless gargoyles 
to liberal distribution of le liais 
cliquard in Champagne, Ile de France, 
and the Lower Loire. 

In regions where durable stone 
was scarce, the gargoyle seldom flow- 
ered to a fine and final perfection. 
Norman roofs, for instance, remained 
gutterless, Norman gargoyles short 
and scantily sculptured. In Bour- 
gogne and the Midi good examples 
were still more rare. But, around 
Paris, and elsewhere in the favored 
localities, the first stubby, utilitarian 
shapes swiftly elongated, became veri- 
table art. Tools, warming to their 
job, grew prodigiously articulate: a 
whole world of sinewy animals and 
energetic humans sprang into being. 
It soon ceased to be a case of crude 
beast-busts terminating rather abbre- 
viated water-spouts. Svelte creatures 
commenced to accent salient points, 
act as supports, lend value to vertical 
lines. Gargoyles took on architec- 
tural meaning, beyond that of orna- 
ment, of sheer symbolism. They re- 
tained, too, their vivid, primal charac- 
ter well into the Renaissance; and 
stone continued to be almost the sole 
medium, used alike on _ buildings 
of brick or stone. Lead examples are 
few, at least before the sixteenth 
century. Terra-cotta survivals nil. 

The great day of the gargoyles is 
done! The gargoyle can never re- 
appear upon buildings of the “civi- 
lized” Occident. Science has slain the 
old fears, established subtler methods 
of combat against the Evil Eye. Turn- 
ing for a last look at the eagle 
and the elephant, the Devil and his 
attendant chimeras, one asks what 
passion will pour into modern orna- 
ment the immortal energy of those 
outmoded forms? What flame has 
the sophisticate fancy to match 
against the force of pagan worship 
and wonderment? Enduring art has 
ever been fanned to life in the fur- 
nace of feeling. Our houses, our 
habits, a hundred familiar objects 
around us are patterned by forgotten 
fervors. The elk’s head over the 
mantel, the knocker on the door, 
chaste crests dignifying letter-sheets, 
garish masks youngsters sport at Hal- 
lowe’en—these, also, are echoes of 
the same emotion which sired the gar- 
goyle. 

Gargoyles, aloft along the roofs of 
Notre Vame, virile silhouettes stamp- 
ing the sky—an arresting spectacle, an 
interesting heritage—yes. But from 
behind your mockery issues a chal- 
lenge! 
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THE WORLD’S NOBLEST STEEDS 


(Continued from page 33) 


food and drink, and waits without 
showing temper or impatience. The 
desert horse’s diet consists largely of 
camel’s milk, dates, barley, chopped 
straw, beans, raw beef, dried fish and 
cakes made of dried locusts. Fresh 
sweet hay and juicy oats are naturally 
rare. 

The Bedouin often shares his tent 
with his horse, but he never provides 
a stall or stable. The warm sand 
makes a fitting bed. 

Desert horse traders are by nature 
and profession shrewd judges of 
mounts. There are various secret ways 
of identifying certain pedigrees, such 
as looking for the mysterious brand- 
ings on the right and left of the 
breast. Some Bedouin breeders brand 
their colts with a hot needle in two 
columns of dots and dashes to denote 
the pedigree. The longer the columns 
the finer the pedigree. After the 
horse matures, the markings are well 
overgrown by hair, but the initiate 
trader can still identify them. The 
uninformed can neither find nor 
identify the markings. 

The Arab is unusually responsive 
to commands of the voice. No bits 
need be used with Arab mounts. They 
can be controlled by a simple rope 
over the nose, attached to a halter. 
Pressure of the halter and the legs, 
coupled with the voice, are sufficient 
to control the mount under all cir- 
cumstances. He begins to gallop at 
a slight signal; to canter if the rider’s 
weight is shifted back in the saddle; 
to trot if pressure is put upon the 
neck; to walk if the rider sits loosely 
and evenly; and to stop when the 
rider throws up his hands and leans 
far back. He turns to right or left 
when the appropriate leg is advanced 
or drawn back. He stands at atten- 
tion while his rider mounts or dis- 
mounts, without the halter being 
touched. 

Most of the above qualifications are 
taken for granted in blue-blooded 
Arabs. The most important points 
are: 1. The bulge of the forehead be- 
tween the eyes up to the nose. 2. The 
delicately formed and responsive ears. 
3. The shape of the head which is per- 
haps the most obvious distinction of 
the true Arab. If the breed has been 
crossed, the head loses its characteris- 
tic shape and much of its refinement. - 

The Arab is accustomed to many 
ways which assist his master in coping 
with desert hardships. In the first 
place, his keen sense of smell is the 
best compass, night or day. He can 
scent trails which no man can detect. 

If his master happens to drop a bit 
of wearing apparel, the Arab picks it 
up with his mouth. 

If stationed outside a tent, he will 
warn of a stranger’s approach. 

In mid-day, when the desert offers 
no cool refuge to travelers, the Arab 
will stand motionless while his mas- 
ter rests or sleeps in his shadow. 

If his master falls in battle, the 
Arab mount stands guard over his 
body. 

And conversely, the record of the 
Bedouin’s devotion to his Arab mount 
is just as extraordinary. When food 
is scarce, the master shares with his 
mount. In going to raids, the Bed- 
ouin rides a camel, and leads his 
horse. But just before the charge, he 


hides the camel and changes to the 
horse, which, of course, gives a su- 
perior performance because he is 
fresh. 

Accounts of Bedouin loyalty and 
their love of horses fill the folk-lore 
of Arabia. There was once a sheik 
who owned a famous Arab of which 
he was justly proud. The fame of 
this horse reached far and wide, but 
the sheik would not part with him 
for any price. Once, in the dead of 
night, an ingenious thief managed to 
steal the prized animal; but follow- 
ing the desert custom, he shouted a 
warning to the sheik, “My friend! I 
have stolen your horse!” and in a 
flash he was off. The sheik sprang up, 
and mounting a horse belonging to a 
friend he set out in pursuit. For 
miles the thief did not heed the com- 
mand to halt, and the sheik spurred 


his mount to the utmost, and much to | 


his dismay he began gaining on the 
thief. However, on coming within 
earshot, he cried, “Whisper ‘Abou 
selim’ in his ear!” The thief leaned 
over, and followed the sheik’s ad- 
monition, and as if a great current 
of electricity had been released into 
his body, the prize horse accelerated 
the movement of his legs and bounded 
away from his true owner. 

The sheik, on returning to his camp, 
was held up to shame. “Why did you 
let the horse thief escape?” his 
friends asked. The sheik answered, 
“T would rather lose my best horse 
than have it known that he could be 
outrun by another.” 

The Arab has ever been the favorite 
race horse, hunting mount, and war 
steed in Mediterranean countries and 
in the Far East. On the race track 
he is preferred to all other breeds. 
In western countries, the pure Arabs 
are not often used on racetracks, but 
many of the thoroughbreds have some 
Arab blood. 

The fastest mile ever run by Ar- 
abian horses in India is said to be 1 
minute 50 seconds, and the average 
half-mile was run in 54 seconds. An 
Arab horse running on an American 
track covered a mile in 1 minute 50 
seconds and a half-mile in 53 seconds. 
He had 135 pounds up. The Arab 
is not as fast as the Thoroughbred, 
nor so flashy as the Kentucky saddle 
horse; nor can the Arab trot so fast. 
Hence, he is rarely seen competing 
on the American tracks. But the 
Arabs are born jumpers and need no 
special training for it. 

There are about one thousand two 
hundred Arab horses groomed for 
the races in Egypt, and about four- 
fifths of them are rated as ponies. 
Some of Europe’s most famous per- 
sonsages are among the horse owners. 
But the most picturesque devotees of 
racing are the Bedouin sheiks and 
poor Arabs who ride their horses in- 
to Egypt from places as distant as 
Palestine and Syria, traveling from two 
weeks to a month. If an unknown 
horse wins, its value is immediately 
enhanced. A pony originally worth 
$100 may soon be worth $2500 if it 
is a leader on the track. Races are 
held on many tracks distributed over 
Northern Africa, but Egypt is the 
center of organized racing. As many 
as one thousand Arab horses may be 
training simultaneously near Cairo. 
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CHRISTMAS ESCAPADE IN JAPAN 


(Continued from page 38) 


to America. He wanted to go there. 

A few moments later, as I warmed 
my hands over the hibachi in our 
room, nesan, sitting on her feet, of- 
fered me a note. It was from my 
bathroom acquaintance. It read: 

Dear Gentleman: 

I beg your pardon to write you these lines 
saying I understanding, you speak Japanese 
very fluently, and I know you can manage 
everything as we do, but if you are in need 
of me at any time please call for me. I will- 
ingly serve you at my best. I stay room No. 
6, with my old, old mother, say 77 years. 
Hoping to speak with you home-like, if you 
please. Sending my best to Madame, 

Yours truly, 
Omura 


It was such a hospitable gesture 
that we forgave his ironic comment- 
ary on my Japanese, and replied at 
once, asking them both to tea with us. 
The old mother proved to be a wiz- 
ened, smiling, captivating little 
woman, who despite her seventy-seven 
years agilely bent completely to the 
floor, and performed three courteous 
head-touchings. 

She broughi us simple gifts, some 
Japanese sweets, and two brightly 
colored bookcovers. We found her so 
interesting that when they asked us 
to dine with them that night we 
agreed, with enthusiasm. 

The meal was entirely Japanese. 
We ate bouillon made of strange 
herbs, and cold crab and lobster, de- 
lightful salads, various concoctions 
of soya beans, nuts and pickled vege- 
tables, and—raw fish! I submitted 
without a murmur. I would have eaten 
leather rather than offend those kindly 
folk, who were determined to lavish 
upon us the Christmas hospitality of 
Japan. 

Madame Omura was delightful. Des- 
pite her age, her mind was alert, and 
facilely she recalled her youth. Sev- 
enty-seven years old! She had been 
born in the same year as “Old Fox” 
Inukai, Japan’s heroic statesman who 
in 1932 was assassinated by fanatics. 
Her father had been a minor official, 
and she remembered many of the 
great. She had seen Ito and Yamagata, 
and her uncle had studied under 
Yoshida Shoin; she had lived when 
the great Emperor Meiji-ruled. She 
recalled a Japan of. sixty years ago, 
without roads, lights, rickshas, with 
scarcely any mass knowledge of the 
world, a Japan feebly struggling 
against some mysterious outside force, 
that threatened to engulf her. She 
had lived through the greatest epoch 
in Japanese history, and now she was 
a great-grandmother. Moreover, she 
had talked over the radio, and flown 
in an airplane. 

But she marvelled, above all, at the 
change in Japanese women. In her 
youth a literate girl was rare, a lady 
never went beyond her own threshold 
except on ceremonial visits to her 
parents, and her only exercise and 
amusement were provided within the 
walls of her home. Of social life and 
politics she knew nothing; she ate and 
lived apart from men, and her hus- 
band was her sovereign. 

But on this Christmas, Mme. Om- 


ura pointed out, one saw women in 
Japan doing everything that men did 
—holding political office, working in 
great business houses, teaching school, 
writing books, learning to shoot, to 
ride, to ski and swim. She found mod- 
ern life strenuous, but “far better” 
than the old. The moga, Japan’s 
flappers, did not much worry her 
with their drinking, smoking, neck- 
ing, and dancing in public. She 
thought they lacked the grace and 
dignity of women of her day, but ad- 
mitted that they were as competent, 
as courageous, and perhaps better 
equipped to share the responsibilities 
of marriage. Because of the amaz- 
ing changes in Japanese women, she 
found the race growing stronger, and 
handsomer, and—more numerous. 

Meeting Mme. Omura, in Atami, 
was one of the pleasantest incidents 
that I have encountered in travel. 
When we left Japan a few days later, 
to embark on a tramp steamer bound 
for the South Seas, the memory of 
her stayed with me, and more than 
ever endeared the little inn and the 
town by the sea. For she possessed 
some indefinable charm, something 
that magically transformed the at- 
mosphere, like the peal of a mellow 
old temple bell. Around her there 
was, as Lafcadio Hearn said, thinking 
of such a mother, something that re- 
mains “when all the illusions fade 
away to reveal a reality lovelier than 
any illusion, which has been evolving 
behind the phantom-curtain of them.” 

Before dawn, on the first day of the 
year, the Japanese skipper of our little 
steamer, who shared his boat deck 
with us, his only foreign passengers, 
called in to ask us to join him below. 
There we found a long white table 
set with cups full of ceremonial sweet- 
saké. Around it were grouped the 
officers and crew and the Japanese 
passengers. 

The captain, doffing his hat, read 
an invocation, addressed to God, the 
spirits of Meiji, Taisho Tenno, and 
the reigning Son of Heaven, Hirohito 
Tenno. Then, at a command, men 
turned to the East, where a rising 
sun appeared in the pale banner of 
sky. They lifted their arms toward 
the sun, bowing three times, and 
shouting, “Banzai! Banzai! Banzai!” 

“Ten thousand years!” I said to Peg 
as we drank our saké, “that’s quite a 
slice of history, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s — why it’s practically forever!” 
She looked at me with eyes—never 
mind, they were limpid blue pools 
of incredible depth. As a matter of 
fact, I found myself very much in 
love with those eyes—the eyes of a 
new bride on New Year’s dawn. 

— For you see there was nothing very 
original in our “formula” after all. 
That was why we wanted gardenias. 
It seemed desirable, when one was 
married in Tokyo on Christmas, High 
Noon, that the bride have gardenias 
—especially when it may not happen 
again for 10,000 years! 
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eight-rayed crystal, symmetrically per- 
fect and dazzling. It is an excellent 
background for such enchantments 
and cruel tortures and dark and awful 
magic as tradition ascribed to the 
Emperor who set apart a lofty tower 
for his Saracen astrologers in every 
palace and castle where he stayed, and 
whose sons were begotten only when 
he was guaranteed a propitious con- 
junction of the stars. 

In Apulia, owing to favorable geo- 
graphical conditions, the feudal sys- 
tem received its most intense and per- 
fect development, and most of the 
towns have been bought and sold 
many times as they passed from one 
great feudal family to another. Not 
until 1806 was feudalism legally abol- 
ished here, so that the Middle Ages 
are almost an actuality even now. 
Walled towns still bear on their seals 
the arms of their ancient feudal lords, 
and many of the old properties still 
remain grouped about the benefices 
to which they once owed their allegi- 
ance and their protection. An excellent 
example of such a benefice, almost 
as immune to time and change as 
Castel del Monte, is the old Hos- 
pitallers’ Commandery of San Stefano, 
just below Monopoli on the shore 
road from Bari to Brindisi. An old 
fortified castle on a rock by the sea, 
with its moat now dry and its tur- 
reted watch-tower transformed into a 
dovecote, it suddenly starts up be- 
yond a succession of whitewashed 
arches that span a country lane, like 
a great white ship with all its sail’ 
spread and gleaming in the sun, its 
gangway bridging the moat where the 
old portcullis was. But once within, 
the spectral ship turns into a spacious 
sunny courtyard, half-paved, half-dirt, 
in the center of which a cat, a dog, 
a goat and a sheep, are in peaceful 
possession of the steps around an 
antique pillared well-head. On all four 
sides are low whitewashed buildings 
of plainly domestic uses; only the 
narrow slits in the thick outer walls, 
that fall precipitously into the sea, re- 
veal the grim defensive uses of this 
rural establishment. 

Here was the dwelling of the Knight 
Commander, whose vassals cultivated 
the broad lands that stretch on three 
sides, and brought the fruits of their 
labor to their liege-lord (in payment 
for the privilege of existence and of 
protection from Saracen pillage) to 
be safely stored in these granaries 
and cellars. And here too they flocked 
for shelter, with their animals and 
children and few possessions, when 
a strange sail was sighted on the 
horizon, with the Turkish crescent 
flying aloft. Snug behind these sturdy 
walls, all the domestic operations of 
the Commander and his handful of 
Knights and chaplains were carried 
on. 
The neighborhood poor and sick 
hobbled here for the medicines and 
food and alms, to whose daily dis- 
tribution his  MHospitaller’ss vow 
pledged him. Within these vaulted 
stables, his arms and horses were 
kept ready to reply to the alarm 
signal from the watchtower or the 
beacon fires on the headland. Up the 
stone steps to the square projecting 
terrace from which the living-rooms 
open, spurs and swords have clinked 
and rattled, and over these floors, 
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which still bear traces of bright ma- 
jolica tiles, long black silken robes 
have rustled, when the Knights of the 
Bailliage gathered for a chapter meet- 
ing. 

In these vaulted rooms, today clut- 
tered with crocheted pillows and 
tidies, and all the little china bric- 
a-brac so dear to the heart of Italian 
housewives, the amount of revenue to 
be raised for the defense of Rhodes, 
or the noble lineage of some new 
candidate for admission to the Order, 
have been gravely discussed. In the 
great kitchen, with its hooded chim- 
ney blocked by a monumental stove 
of orange tiles, and its walls bright 
with copper pans and brass braziers, 
the fatted calf has been roasted, and 
trays of sweets and almond pastes 
have been prepared, to feast a great 
Spanish admiral—come to invoke the 
aid ofthe Hospitallers’ galleys in a 
raid on some Moslem stronghold—, 
or an aged Grand Master, weary and 
querulous after his dangerous passage 
from Rhodes, on his way to Rome to 
pledge cooperation in a new crusade. 
From the balcony leading from the 
state apartments, the Knights looked 
down on their vassals and farmers as- 
sembled in the chapel below, and 
listened to the “blessed mumbling ef 
the mass” at the same rudely carved 
altar where the plump priest who is 
now breakfasting with the padrona has 
just officiated. 

Godfrey, another son of the Norman 
Tancred, in fulfillment of a vow, 
founded San Stefano as a Badia, in 
1083, and as at S. S. Trinita di Venosa, 
so here, increasing riches bred cor- 
ruption and dissension in the Com- 
munity. In 1317, about twenty years 
after Boniface VIII suppressed the 
Venosa Badia, the Hospitallers an- 
chored in the quiet cove near San 
Stefano and found no difficulty in 
seizing the Abbey and driving out 
the monks. They then persuaded the 
Pope to legalize their usurpation by 
a Bull, pointing out to him its ad- 
vantages as an embarkation port, 
whence soldiers and supplies could be 
sent to their newly acquired port at 
Rhodes. 

Through all the miles of carobs, 
figs, almonds and olives that stretch 
inland towards the Apennine foothills 
lie the ancient feuds and property of 
the Hospitallers; little white hill- 
towns like Fasano and Putignano, each 
with its Commander’s palace, and its 
Saracen-Romanesque church where he 
had his arms and cushioned throne in 
the choir, in sign of sovereignty. 

To the west lies the plain of the 
Murgia dotted as far as eye can 
reach with the astonishing little 
domed cabins (or trulli) of the peas- 
ants, whose form perhaps dates back 
to the Micenean period. Seen from 
the lofty terrace of the ducal palace 
at Martina Franca (an oasis of Bar- 
oque in a Saracen-Romanesque land) 
they look like an epidemic of white 
blisters, or an eruption of bubbles 
on the crust of the hot earth. From 
the roads that traverse the plain in 
every direction, one seems to be pass- 
ing through a vast cemetery, peopled 
with conical tombs. 

Singly or in groups, each strip of 
grain, each plantation of olives or figs, 
has its own trullo, built of the stones 
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picked from the land; each with its 
single low door, each capped by a 
cone-shaped roof made of concentric 
rings of stone skilfully made without 
mortar, smoothed by innumerable 
layers of whitewash, and topped by a 
bottle-shaped ornament that resembles 
nothing so much as the handle of an 
indian club or a nine-pin. Some more 
ambitious contadini add a small flat 
facade, which forms a shallow arch 
or gable over the door, where a pair 
of stone seats and a slender wreath 
of grape-vine permit the owner to take 
his siesta, literally, under his own 
vine and fig tree. 

One venturesome peasant, who has 
perhaps made the pilgrimage to Rome 
and admired St. John Lateran, -has 
surmounted his facade with four rude 
little statues. Sometimes the domes 
are not whitewashed, but always they 
are rudely painted with a cross or 
a heart or some geometrical design 
of occult significance, presumably 
charms against evil influences. And 
always, whether isolated or joined in 
groups of three or four for the ac- 
commodation of a more _ prolific 
family, or even when arranged in 
rows with streets between them, as 
at Alberobello (where a whole quarter 
of the town is given up to them and 
even the parish church is an agglom- 
eration of trulli), the internal form 
is the same: a single room, one door 
to admit light and air, and a high 
domed roof to absorb the fumes and 
odors of the domestic life tucked 
away inside. Admirable defenses 
against heat and cold alike, these 
trulli, offering stout resistance to wind 
and earthquake, and a close link with 
the rough mother earth upon whose 
bosom they have sprouted. 

Out of little white towns and primi- 
tive communities such as these, troop 
the bronzed contadini, who flock from 
miles around (even across the sea 
from Dalmatia) to venerate Bari’s S. 
Nicola on his fiesta, the eighth of 
May. 

S. Nicola, the Taumaturgo, is a 
stolen saint. He belongs to Mira in 
Lycea, but was rescued from its Sar- 
acen conquerors by some Bari sailors, 
who found his tomb in a solitary 
valley where the Greek monks had 
watched over it for seven hundred 
years. In order not to lose a crumb 
of the miraculous manna exuded by 
his holy bones, they brought his body 
away in a barrel and_ jealously 
guarded it in the Catapan’s palace at 
Bari until the Benedictines could 
erect a worthy shrine for it. 

In the courts of that palace, beside 
which the splendid church was built, 
centuries of weary pilgrims have 
dropped their heavy burdens, and in 
the crypt where the Saint lies wrapt 
in his “Manna”—and still exuding 
it when necessary—centuries of ex- 
halations and foul odors from per- 
spiring worshippers are bottled up. 
The gay native costumes, the scarlet 
velvet bodices stiff with gold, the em- 
broidered aprons and doublets and 
voluminous skirts that once redeemed 
the crowds and smells by their pictur- 
esqueness, have yielded to the sober 
blacks and blues of modern utili- 
tarianism, but the peasants still have 
plenty of big gold earrings and bright 
beads, to fling at the feet of the saint 
in a fury of fanatical adoration, when 


the great statue is borne through the 
festive streets, sparkling with jewels 
and brocades, and attended by torch- 
bearers and chanting priests, monks 
and acolytes. Towed from the shore 
on twin boats lashed together, and 
anchored in the middle of the port, 
all day he stands with lifted hand, 
blessing the Adriatic; and thither 
all day myriads of barcas, loaded to 
the water’s edge, carry the faithful 
to venerate him. Then at evening they 
make him glorious with lamps and 
Greek fire, and bring him back amid 
triumphant bursts of fireworks, shrieks 
of sirens and clanging bells; and 
Apulia’s fruits and commerce are safe 
for another year. 

One long exhilarating push of eleven 
hours, and we have left Oriental Italy 
behind us—Altamura with its beauti- 
ful Palatine basilica; Matera, carved 
like a letter M from the perpendicu- 
lar cliffs in which its rock-hewn houses 
are half-buried, with its campanile 
soaring above another rose-pierced 
cathedral front, and the remains of a 
massive Hospitaller’s palace spanning 


.three levels of terraced streets. One 


last climb over the bright eastern 
ridges of the Basilicata Apennines, 
by Grassano and Vaglio and Potenza. 
One more winding descent into the 
Capitanata among the ravines and 
sharp peaks veiled in floating mist, 
to emerge at Salerno, and follow the 
sharp points and deep coves of the 
Amalfi Drive in the quiet sunset light. 
The boot has been crossed from 
sea to sea. Close at hand, in the dusk, 
lies Sorrento, steeped in the intoxicat- 
ing fragrance of lemon and orange 
blossoms; familiar comfortable Sor- 
rento, with her inexhaustible crop of 
inlaid wooden boxes spread out to 
tempt the sated tourist, with her taw- 
dry tarantellas staged to amuse the 
yawning hotel guests, with old Vesu- 
vius puffing lazily across the gulf, and 
light hearted Naples sparkling at his 
feet. Eleven hours of splendid roads 
and winding mountain passes, have 
brought us back to the Italy we know; 
and Swabian Castles, Hospitaller’s 
Abbeys, stone elephants, trulli and 
maltese crosses, melt into the un- 
substantial fabric of a dream, to the 
lullaby of Mediterranean waves softly 
lapping the foot of the cliffs. 
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Roughly speaking, Apulia 
covers the heel of the Italian 
boot. The shores of the Gulf 
of Taranto were once studded 
with numerous Greek colonies 
and the whole district was 
called Magna Graecia. The sea- 
ports along the Adriatic have 


always been important gate- 
ways both to Greece and the 
Near East. 
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LEAVES NEW YORK JANUARY 10. SECOND CRUISE, 
MARCH 14. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


This is a new idea in travel. Each 
cruise will visit: Casablanca, Gibral- 
tar, Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Taor- 
mina, Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, 
Athens, Rome, Algiers and the 
Azores. Many people have wanted 
to travel but they felt they couldn’t 
afford it. Now they can afford it! 


These cruises are for people of good 
taste who appreciate the best things 
of life. The only way you can know 
how wonderfully comfortable,even lux- 
urious, the ship is, and how many and 
varied the sights to see, is to see the 
20-page illustrated booklet. No cost or 
obligation. May we send you a copy ? 
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Round trip (except in summer season) is $150: That gives you the best of 
everything on the ship. Not more than two beds ina room, spacious decks for 
rest and play, veranda cafe, grand food and plenty of it. You can take your car 
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Luxe coach from Ardrishaig to Oban—through the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada, over one of .Scotland’s most pic- 
turesque roads. 

Off again by boat—exploring Loch Linnhe and Loch 
Fil with dark Glencoe on the right, and towering Ben 
Nevis ahead. Then from Fort William along the exquisite 
Caledonian Canal, through Loch Lochy, Loch Qich and 
LOCH NESS to Inverness—a feast of beauty. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA TOUR. In and_ around 
AND IONA. The ‘‘Sacred’’ the romantic Hebridean 
Isles—so captivating, so 
mysterious in their pano- 
ramic beauty. 

Scotland’s Grandest Tours 
live everlastingly in beauti- 
ful memory. Never miss 
them in your Europe trip! 


Isle Tour, visiting the 
wonderful caves of Staffa— 
Iona Cathedral, etc., re- 
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and what a day! 
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Se EXPECT certain things in a fine hotel. You get 
all these of course at the Pancoast. Yet there’s an added 
touch, a personal interest—the atmosphere of a private 
house party on a luxurious estate. QLocated directly on 
the ocean in the exclusive North Beach residential sec- 
tion, the hotel is secluded without being isolated. With 
ats own private bathing beach and Cabafia Club it is 
away from the crowd, yet when you are in the mood, all 
the gay amusements and sports centers are conveniently 
nearby. Guests acquire the Pancoast habit. Attracted 
by excellent cuisine, thoughtful service and home-like 
environment, they come here year after year. Invariably, 
they are the kind of friends you would choose for your- 
self. QAs usual, early reservations are advisable. We 
suggest that you wire or write today. 
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The Dodge Hotel 
In the Shadow of the National Capitol. 


Washington’s colorful social and 
political season begins with the New 
Year, making a sojourn in the National 
Capital exceptionally interesting at this 
time. You’ll find the Dodge everything 
you expect of a high class hotel—plus a 
type of service that insures personal 
comfort in every particular. 

Send for our booklet 
“A Week in Washington.” 


Single, $2 to $4; Double, $4 to $7 
“No tipping’ is the rule of the house. 


North Capital & E Streets 


Washington, D. C. 


An attractive personal record of travel--- 


(@eacrenistic Sup Movers 


‘ of the liners on which you have sailed. 
Designed for decoration Modern, clean-cut, colorful 


Definitely appropriate gifts to friends, 
business associates, ship-board companions. 


Hand-made, individual reproductions in wood of 
any of the leading ships in the world’s merchant 
services---nine Inch size, $2.50 Each. 


Mailed to your order. * 
VAN RYPER 
, VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. f 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
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Denmark - Sweden - Finland 
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BATH OR SHOWER 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Our Primitive Contemporaries 


OW does the savage actually live? 
There are a number of books 
about primitive man but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to find a single volume 
in which the principal primitive peo- 
ples of the world are described by a 
trained anthropologist. In Our Primi- 
tive Contemporaries (Macmillan) 
George Peter Murdock attempts to 
supply such a book for the lay reader. 
Professor Murdock has set down a 
brief account of the cultures of eigh- 
teen different primitive people’s repre- 
sentative of all the great regions and 
races of the world and of all the-major 
tribes and levels of culture. In each 
account he attempts to cover with 
reasonable adequacy the important as- 
pects of economic, political and social 
life with reference to the racial, geo- 
graphic and historic background. Pro- 
fessor Murdock has succeeded admir- 
ably in his task and has provided a 
book which gives an excellent picture 
of aboriginal civilizations. Among the 
people discussed are the Aranda of 
Central Australia, the Tasmanians, the 
Samoans, the Todas, the Eskimo, the 
Hopi, the Aztecs and Incas. To each 
chapter is appended an excellent bibli- 
ography for the special student. 


For Travelers in France 


HE Oxford University Press has 

recently issued The Concise Ox- 
ford French Dictionary; compiled by 
Abel Chevalley and Marguerite Chev- 
alley. Like all the reference books of 
this great publishing house, this dic- 
tionary is a work of fine scholarship 
and accuracy. For the American 
traveler in France it will prove in- 
valuable. The vocabulary, based on 
an entirely fresh survey, eliminates 
much antiquated material formerly 
found in older dictionaries and cor- 
rects wide-spread errors. 


Pére Yakouba 


ERE YAKOUBA is perhaps one of 
; the most honored and _ beloved 
colonial officials of French West Afri- 
ca. In 1895 he set out as a missionary 
monk and followed the first French 
military column into Timbuctoo. 
There for several years he served the 
Church as Father Superior and made 
many long journeys for the French 
government. As his knowledge of na- 
tive life increased, his prestige grew 
and he was marked for appointment 
as Bishop of the Sudan. Strangely 
enough, instead of following his 
chosen career, he abandoned his robes, 
threw off European customs, married 
a black woman, begot many children 
and became the patriarchial father of 
the tribe. Today he is director of 
schools, chief agent for native affairs 
and interpreter-general. 

The story of Pére Yakouba’s un- 
usual life is told in William Sea- 
brook’s The White Monk of Timbuc- 
too (Harcourt, Brace). Mr. Seabrook 
first met Pére Yakouba several years 
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ago in his travels.. In preparing his 
book he has“had access to all of 
Yakouba’s notes and diaries and he 
has been able to draw upon Yakouba’s 
vast knowledge of native arts and 
crafts. 


Russia 


For twelve years William Henry 
Chamberlin has been a close ob- 
server of Russian affairs. His first 
book Soviet Russia, published in 1930, 
was a sympathetic survey of the ac- 
tivities of the Bolsheviks. In his new 
book -Russia’s Iron Age (Little, 


—Brown) Mr. Chamberlin’s point of 


view has changed to an extremely 
critical one. He uses the phase “the 
iron age” to describe the new era in- 
augurated by the Five-Year Plan, un- 
der which a whole nation has been 
mobilized to build up Russia’s heavy 
industries and to collectivise all her 
vast farm lands. Mr. Chamberlin dis- 
cusses the results of this new program 
in considerable detail, utilizing his 
own experiences in many parts of the 
Soviet Union. 

Burton Holmes’ new book The 
Traveler’s Russia (Putnam) is an at- 
tempt to provide the ordinary traveler 
to Russia with a convenient guide. He 
attempts to give an idea of the diffi- 
culties and satisfactions that the ordi- 
nary tourist may expect to encounter; 
he warns him that it is necessary to 
realize that the center of social gravity 
has shifted to a new position and that 
to travel intelligently in Russia one 
must go with an open mind. His book 
covers Moscow and the most impor- 
tant aspects of life in Kharkov, the 
Crimea, the Russian Riviera, the Black 
Sea, the Baltic and Leningrad. There 
are sixty-four pages of photographs. 


“Filibusters At Agadir” 


AN APOLOGY 
WE, the undersigned, the pub- 
lishers of the magazine _ entitled 


“Travel” in which an article written by 
a certain Wyndham Lewis and called 
“Filibusters at Agadir” appeared in 
the July 1932 issue thereof appreciate 
that certain parts of the article, 
notably those treating of the contra- 
band of arms, might be interpreted 
against Mr. T. G. Macfie, D.S.O.; 
M.C., living in Agadir. 

Messieurs Soames Edwards & Jones 
of Lennox House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, the solicitors advis- 
ing Mr. Macfie, have satisfied our 
solicitors that the statements are en- 
tirely without foundation and we de- 
sire by these presents formally to re- 
tract and at the same time to express 


our regrets for having published 
them, and to have occasioned any 
bother to Mr. Macfie. We have 


thought it our duty to indemnify Mr. 
Macfie for any prejudice which the 
article might have caused him, and 
have undertaken to withdraw from 
circulation all copies of the magazine 
containing the offending article. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 


Look Here, Travelers 


Do you know what war is costing you even now? You 
would be almost frightened if you really knew. It is a tre- 
mendous portion of your income. Everything you buy, some- 
how, somewhere, is heavily taxed. 

Do you know that an enormous part of your taxes—some 
authorities say 80%—goes to pay for war in some way— 
war, past and future? 


What To Do About It 


And war /S preventable through public knowledge of the 
facts. The cost of one bomb would place the truth about 
war before thousands of thinking men and women. 

Write today for a practical plan of how you can help. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS 


103 Park Avenue New York City 


“Calendars of Cheer 
For A Happy 
New Year” 


The Always Popular 


CALENDARS 
OF CHEER 


A series of six beautiful art calen- 
dars for 1935, each with a pictorial 
cover in rich, glowing colors, and 
53 pages of cheerful, sunny, inspir- 
ing mottoes and epigrams from 
great and noble minds. 

6 x 8 inches, printed in two tints, with covers in full color, and 
handsomely boxed for the holidays. 


Contentment Calendar....5894 Calendar of Cheer....... 5897 
Sunlit Road Calendar... .. 5895 Friendship Calendar......5898 
Calendar of Sunshine... .. 5896 Business Man’s Calendar. .5899 


Price 50 cents each, 3 for $1.25—6 for $2.50, all postpaid 


A BRAND NEW CALENDAR NOVELTY 


Realeather Dog Cutouts 


Everybody loves a dog, so everybody loves 
these calendars. Real leather, with the hair 
left on, is used for the cutouts on these 
calendars, and the result is lifelike and ap- 
pealing. Choice of Irish Setter, English 
Setter, Cocker Spaniel, Wire Haired Terrier, 
Scotch Terrier, and Bulldog. Size 4% x 63%. 


Price 25 cents each, 6 for $1.25 postpaid 
On sale at leading Department Stores, Book and Stationery Shops. 


WoDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Art Calendars in America 
4 WEST 16th STREET 


NEW YORK 


ABSORBING NEW BOOKS 


“One of the most fascinating and instructive 
travel books in years and years.”—N. Y. Daily 
Mirror. 


EXPLORING the WORLD 
with CARVETH WELLS | 


A book of engaging adventure and highly entertaining facts about out-of-the- 
way places and people, written by a famous explorer who has been everywhere 
and has caught the strange, bizarre, unusual and amusing connected with his 
travels. With 262 magnificent oversize photographs which have taken many 
years to accumulate. Gorgeously printed in offset and luxuriously bound. 


Large size, 914” x 1214”, $3.75 
.“Abounding in tales of strange customs and queer facts and fairly bursting 

wa its excellent collection of illustrations.”—George Currie in the Brooklyn 
agle. 


WORLD DIARY: 
1929-1934 By Quincy Howe 


Editor of “The Living Age” 
An interpretative narrative of international events telling 
on a world scale the story of the depression period in the 
same way that Frederick Lewis Allen’s ‘“‘Only Yesterday” 
told the story of the 1920’s on a national scale. Startling 
facts about events which have shaken the foundations of 
civilization make clear the significance of recent history. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


“A priceless compendium of what has taken place all 
over the globe in the past five years . .. highly recom- 
mended.”—Roger Shaw in Review of ‘Reviews. 


“Helps you understand tomorrow’s headlines.””—Munuel 
Komroff. 


% Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month-Club 


Off With Their Heads! 


By Peggy Bacon 


A gallery of nearly half a hundred portraits and carica- 
tures of prominent Americans by one of our most merci- 
less artists, supplemented with informal word portraits. 
Devastating, brilliant, unusual. Large size, 914”x1234”. 
oF 


“Decapitations are put through with devastating thor- 
oughness and savage disrespect. If the drawings be 
vitriolic, they pale beside the thumbnail word portraits.” 
—Edward Alden Jewell, Art Critic N. Y. Times. 

“Most marvelously insulting caricatures and words to 
match about many of the great men of our time.”— 
Kyle Crichton in Life. 


Sinclair Lewis 


Political Bosses in the Witness 
Chair disgorged these facts 


THE 
TIN BOX 
PARADE 


By Milton Mackaye 


Here is the amazing story of New York’s golden years of graft (it might be 
that of any American City) when every politician was tucking it away in his 
little tin box. Crowded with almost unbelievable stories of how they did it 
in those light-fingered, bloated, boom years of the Jimmy Walker regime, and 
gorgeous pen pictures of big and little bosses, ward-heelers, lobbygows, 
crooked lawyers, and fighting reformers. The author, a brilliant reporter, 
met all the political hierarchy and his book is one of spectacular facts and 
hilarious satire. A book to amaze all America. 


Every copy packed in an imitation Safe Deposit Tin Box with real hard- 
ware. $3.00 


“A grand pageant of our own times. a panorama of graft and chicanery, 
of hokum and hullabaloo.”—Hirschell Brickell in N. Y. Post. 

“The juicy years in the sinful City of New York.”—William Soskin, N. Y. 
American. 

“A swell book ”’—Philip Wylie. 


% Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 West 16th Street, New York 
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Tue MANY bright-colored stickers 
on their luggage tell the story. Biarritz . . . Cairo 
.. . Bombay ... Singapore... Cape Town... 
They’ve traveled on the finest ships—stayed at the 


best hotels .. . all over the world! 


IT IS THESE ... the experienced travelers—the 
connoisseurs of travel . . . who are warmest in 


their praise of Colombian Line cruises. 


THEY RE DELIGHTED with the ships. . . the atmos- 
phere of restrained good taste everywhere . . . the 
gleaming white sun-decks and smart verandah 
swimming pools... the air-cooled dining rooms, 
so important in tropical cruising . . . the courteous, 


unobtrusive service. 


THEY RE EQUALLY DELIGHTED with the places 
visited . .. the magic isle of Haiti; brilliant British- 
Colonial Jamaica; Colombia, South America, with 
its colorful centuries-old cities; Panama, ‘‘Cross- 
roads of the World.” It would be hard to find a 


more fascinating, more diversified itinerary. 


AND THOUGH THE entire cruise takes but two 
weeks and an extra week-end, visits of one to two 
days in each country allow ample time to en- 


joy the whole colorful travelogue . . . at leisure. 


* * * 


18 Day Cruises to Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Kingston, 
Jamaica, B.W.1.; Puerto Colombia (Barranquilla) 
and Cartagena, Colombia, South America; Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone... $185 up, First Class. Also 
11-day all-expense cruises to Haiti, $125 up; Haiti and 
Jamaica $155 up. (Lower rates in effect after March 
21st) @ All outside staterooms amidships; de luxe 
“rooms and suites; air-cooled dining rooms; orchestras. 
Direct docking at regular ports. @ Sailings every 
Thursday on the “Colombia”, “Haiti” or ‘“Pastores”’. 
® For information and literature apply Colombian Line, 
17 Battery Place, New York City—or your travel agent. 
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